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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
BosTon, January Ig, 1895. 

If Saint Paul were to retura to a mundane existence 
and started on a round of apostolic visitations and 
came to New England, what would he think of 
the geyser-like activity of women? Every little 
surburban town, every little manufacturing city, 
every county capital is a ganglionic centre for all 
sorts of alliances, clubs, associations, lecture-courses, 
and every imaginable means of culture, information, 
amusement. All the towns within a radius of no 
one knows how many miles of Boston are simply 
bubbling with these wonderful symptoms. Lecturers 
on every imaginable subject are kept on the go from 
one club to another. 

Here is one devoting itself to Spanish history and 
literature and its members are infinitely learned in 
the legends of the Alhambra and can talk glibly of 
Don Quixote and Sancho, to which they give the 
genuine Madrid pronunciation. Another is devoting 
a whole winter to Nile-istic researches on the ancient 
They can tell you the dimensions of the 


Egyptians. 
great pyramid and discuss the marvellous theories of 
Piazzi Smith. They know the real names of all the 
Pharoahs, and can quote glibly from the ‘t Book of the 


Dead.” Not long ago I received a letter from a most 
estimable, and if not saintly, yet certainly fit-to-be- 
canonized, elderly lady, asking if I could tell her 
anything about the language spoken by the primitive 
inhabitants of the Nile valley before the Sphynx 
began her career in the desert. I could only refer 
this inquisitive soul to Dr. Winslow who has so greatly 





at heart all matters pertaining to the explorations of 
that world-famous region. Others are making special 
studies of Russian literature, and in fact of all topics 
open to the mind of women, 

The enthusiasm, the sacrificing efforts of women of 
limited means and perhaps even more limited leisure 
in pushing to the brink and dipping into the great 
fountain of modern culture is really pathetic. A lady 
of large wealth, living in a manufacturing town a few 
miles out from Boston, told me the other day with a 
certain sympathy and yet not wholly approvingly, 
how eagerly the ranks of a newly-established woman's 
club had been filled ; how unexpectedly large all the 
classes were. She felt that many of the aspirants 
imbibed this intoxication of culture to the neglect of 
their families. 

The 7ranscript, every Saturday evening, and the 
Flerald every Sunday, has a space of two or more 
columns devoted to this newdevelopment. That in 
the Zranscri~t is conducted by Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, author of ‘‘Salome Shepard, Reformer.” 
Miss Winslow is one of the keenest-witted of Boston 
journalists; probably few people know that the 
column entitled ‘‘On the Lookout,” in the Beacon, 
is hers. Never a week goes by without that column 
containing some clever story or keenly-pointed para- 
graph. She was telling me the other day of an 
experience of her’s in connection with an article 
which she sent to a prominent magazine. The editor 
on taking it wrote her a letter agreeing to pay her a 
certain sum of money, generous or at least fairenough. 
Months passed, and the timeliness of the article was 
beginning to be tarnished. At last something came 
up making the article timely once more. It was 
published. The editor sent her his check for half 
the promised sum. She protested, restating his 
agreement. He replied calmly, arguing that the glory 
of seeing her name in his magazine ought to be re- 
garded as sufficient compensation. 

It does seem as though the heartlessness of pub- 
lishers regarding the retention of MSS. ought to be 
brought to the attention of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to—Authors. There is absolutely 
no excuse for such conduct. An editor can tell by a 
glance that most things are unsuitable. One taste 
of rancid butter condemns the whole box. The larger 
part of submitted books, articles and poems are 
hopeless, and may be seen to be hopeless at the 
start. But many magazines of good repute keep 
contributions for months and months, and then send 
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them back ; oftentimes the particular value of a timely 
paper is lost by such dillydallying. I know it 
may be said that magazines are not responsible for 
unsolicited contributions. It may be so, but unsoli- 
cited contributions are the penalty of publicity, and 
there is a sort of moral obligation. 

At all events, it ought to be a law that all articles 
should be paid for when they are accepted. It is a 
glaring injustice that a well-written paper should be 
kept for years, as often happens, while the author 
waits sorrowfully for the compensation. If only 
magazines paid in a sort of I. O. U. which could be 
converted into ready cash, many a struggling and 
needy poet would be glad to mortgage his future 
million for a few pennies of bird-in-the-hand discount. 

The pythoness who sat on the tripod and pro- 
phesied did not always tell all she knew. If I were 
allowed to tell all I know about the future plans of 
Boston publishers, I should perhaps save my reputa- 
tion asa prophet. As it is, I have to lock up a con- 
siderable number of interesting items. Eggs are laid 
and some are already hatching. At the Arena Com- 
pany’s the manager told me they had some thirty books 
under way, but the Arena Company publishes now 
little if anything at its own risk; they have a special 
arrangement whereby the author pays for the plates 
and receives a larger share of the receipts. This 
method has undoubtedly some advantages, but it 
makes announcements far less interesting, because 
anticipatory comment is apt to be less discriminating. 

A book that will be likely to interest Pennsyl- 
vanians will soon come from the Arena Company, 
bearing the title: ‘‘ Enemies in the Rear,” by the 
Rev. Francis T. Hoover, who was born and educated 
among the Pennsylvania Germans, and speaks their 
dialect. It is a story of the civil war. Mr. B. O. 
Flower, the editor of the Avena, has about ready a 
““Study of Gerald Massey.’’ Mr. Flower’s health 
has been far from good and his friends are trying to 
inveigle him away to Florida. 

Messrs. Copeland & Day will soon issue a volume 
entitled ‘‘The Black Riders, and Other Lines,” by 
Stephen Crane, whose novel, ‘‘ Maggie,’’ some two or 
three years ago, elicited some comment and com- 
mendation. He has had several prose sketches in 
the Avena, The whole volume is to be printed in 
small capitals, but whether this is a capital idea is a 
question. I have read several of these poems; they 
are certainly original, piquant, touched with satire 
and extremely odd. The edition will be limited to 
five hundred copies, with fifty copies additional 
printed in green ink on Japan paper. The same 
publishers will shortly issue Miss Alice Brown’s 
‘* Meadow Grass,” the volume consisting of a dozen 
stories of New England Life, and Mr. William F. 
Apthorp’s authorized translation of half a dozen short 
stories, by Emile Zola. Mr. Philip Savage’s volume 
of poems will appear about Easter. Mr. Philip 
Savage is the only son of the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
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He at first determined to devote himself to a com- 
mercial career and was remarkably successful (to 
travesty Gratiano’s jest) in selling soles while his 
father was But suddenly the bacillus of 
culture began to get in its work, and Mr. Savage 
quitted the shoe-shop for Harvard’s classic halls, 
where he acquitted himself brilliantly, and has rapidly 
taken a front rank among the younger literary men 
of Boston. His first volume will be awdited with 
great interest by a large circle of devoted friends. 

Ginn & Company will have Professor F. E. 
Schelling’s selection of Elizabethan Lyrics (with 
copious notes and indices) ready some time in Feb- 
ruary, and Professor Edward Everett Hale’s Selec- 
tions from the ‘‘ Hesperides and Noble Numbers” 
of Herrick sometime in March. Professor Hale, after 
studying abroad and getting his degree at Halle, was 
called to the State University of Iowa. He is the 
son and namesake of the Rev. E. E. Hale,D.D. By 
the way, the number of the Mew England Magazine, 
containing Dr, Hale’s ‘‘ If Christ Came to Boston,’ is, 
or was, quite out of print. 

Mrs. Maude Wilder Goodwin,—or to be more in 
accordance with propriety—Mrs. Almon Goodwin, the 
assistant compiler of ‘‘Open Sesame” and author of 
‘The Colonial Cavalier,"’ was in Boston a few days 
ago. Her home is in New York. For flashing wit and 
quickness of repartee she is almost unequaled. It 
was she who wrote the epigram (I quote it from 
memory): 

Carved in the old cathedral, 
Where wise men service said, 
Just over the old church-pulpit 
Is a monkey scratching his head. 
But to-day in our high church pulpits 
The case is reversed :—instead 
’*T is the monkey reads the service 
And the wise man scratches his head, 

One time speaking of a certain periodical which 
has somewhat deteriorated, she expressed her regrets 
for the days when it was faci/e instead of /fossilly 
princeps. Mrs. Goodwin has just finished a story—an 
historical novel—which I am certain is destined to 
make a sensation. It has something of the fine 
quality of ‘* Lorna Doone.” If Stanley Weyman had 
written it the Anglomaniacs would go wild over it. 
The conversations in it are true to the epoch in which 
the story is laid, but they are as piquant and full of 
Attic salt as though ‘‘ Rare Ben”’ himself had had a 
hand in them. 

Mr. Louis H. Gibson, of Indianapolis, author of 
“Convenient Houses,”’ has been making a short visit 
in Boston. He has been abroad during the past 
fifteen months and meantime he has prepared a new 
book on domestic architecture which will be entitled 
‘* Beautiful Houses,’’ and will be illustrated with a 
quantity of interesting engravings. Mr. Gibson argues 
that the taste of the people must be educated before 
we have any satisfactory architecture, but he thinks 
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that our colonial styles have in them a basis for a 
genuine American school. But he argues with con- 
siderable eloquence against the popular notion that 
an expenditure of mere money necessarily adds to 
the artistic value of a house. The volume will be 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

The same firm have in hand “ The Christian State : 
A Political Vision of Christ,” by the Reverend George 
D. Herron, D. D., Professor of Applied Christianity 
in Grinnell College, Iowa. It may be remembered 
that last summer Professor Herron was asked to 
deliver the Commencement Oration at the State 
University of Minnesota, and chose that theme for 
his text, and that after the oration was delivered the 
Governor of the State took occasion to rebuke the 
orator, calling him an Anarchist after the manner of 
Herr Most and Lucy Parsons. Professor Herron 
expressly disclaims being an Anarchist, but he does 
believe in the Church waking up to the crying needs 
of the day, and he does not mince matters. It is 
hoped that ere long Professor Herron will be heard 
on the lecture platform in Boston: the reports of his 
eloquence awaken a keen desire to hear him, If the 
Lowell Institute would only have him instead of 
some of the dry-as dust speakers whom we have had 
there of late, it would be a good thing. 

Mr, C. E. L. Wingate, managing editor of the 
Boston /Journa/ and Boston correspondent of the 
New York Critic, is seeing through the press a 
volume which will be sure to arouse the keenest in- 
terest in all who care for the annals of the stage. It 
will be entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Heroines,”’ and gives 
a most fascinating account of the various actresses 
who have interpreted Portia, Ophelia, Juliet and all 
the fest. The mass of curious and remarkable details 
which Mr. Wingate:has gathered is served upin a 
very delightful style. The volume, which will be 
published by Crowell & Company, will be illustrated 
with many reproductions of rare prints. 

Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement-Waters, who was 
threatened with 4 lawsuit regarding the will of the 
late Edwin F. Waters, formerly publisher of the 
Advertiser, has been freed from any such calamity 
by the decision of the Judge who took the matter 
under advisement. Indeed, any one who knew the 
late Mr. Waters knew that it was an impossibility 
that the slanderous remarks attributed to him could 
have had any foundation. Mrs. Waters has just 
finished the manuscript of a new book on Constanti- 
nople—a city which she knows thoroughly, having 
been there three or four times for long visits. She 
sails for Egypt on Saturday, this very day, and will 
be gone till next fall. Meantime her house on New- 
bury Street has been dismantled and will be sold. 

Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, announces 
the forthcoming publication of a monthly magazirte 
to be called Zhe Aidbelot, and to contain selections 
from the prose and poetical works of authors whose 
productions are oftentimes hard‘to get or even out of 
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print. The first number, which has been delayed by 
the failure of the paper to arrive on time, will be 
devoted to William Blake. A forthcoming number 
will include translations of the poems of Villon. As 
the magazine is to be printed in the very best style of 
the art and the subscription price is to be only fifty 
cents a year, it looks as if those who secured the 
early numbers would do well to retain them, remem- 
bering the fancy prices that the initial numbers of 
the Chapbook now command. 

On January 15th the Lothrop Publishing Company 
removed to the commodious building at the corner of 
Pearl and High Streets (entrance 92 Pearl Street) 
where it will hereafter be located. The location is 
central ; the offices are pleasant and attractive, and 
all the extensive facilities of the reorganized and pro- 
gressive firm, which still retains the name of its 
founder, will be centred in the building which has 
been refitted to meet the needs of the new company’s 
increasing business. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company has already in 
contemplation a list of attractive new books and new 
editions for early publication along the lines that 
have made it the favorite publishing house of juvenile 
Sunday-school and popular miscellaneous books. 

The Twentieth Century Club has secured a com- 
modious home on Ashburton Place and will move 
there sometime next month. Meantime its unique 
Saturday-noon luncheons attract more and more 
interest. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 

BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
The ‘‘self-help’’ books by men like Todd, Jacob 
Abbott and Smiles, are treated as rather small beer 
by most and they have a goody-goody stamp; but at 
a certain stage of development they have their great 
use. Mr. Orison Swett Marden’s “ Pushing to the 
Front” has added one to the worldly series of books 
—those that is which deal with secular success. It is 
sprinkled with familiar, apposite and sometimes 
apocryphal anecdotes and it makes the usual applica- 
tion of them; but it is broken into short lectures. 
The lectures are popular in their arrangement. They 
read easily. The book will do good. A list of the 
portraits of successful men which illustrate the book 
gives the source of each. A literary despot, altogether 
wise, would require this in all books. 

x» 

The Antarctic continent furnishes to-day one of the 
most tempting baits to the explorer. A matter of 
$50,000 spent there would add more to the map than 
almost anywhere else on the earth's surface. When 
three whalers started in 1893 from Dundee to find 
out if Ross was right when he said he saw the right 
whale, which has whalebone, in Antarctic waters, 
much was expected in exploration—little has come. 
‘From Edinburgh to the Antarctic,’’ by Mr. W. C. 
Burn Murdoch, an artist who went on the “ Balaena,”” 
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one of the three vessels, is three-quarters of it a book 
which could be written on any voyage from the extreme 
north tothe extreme south Atlantic. It is gossippy 
and written in the jocular English style, take it all in 
all perhaps the most vulgar form of expression ever 
conceived. There is one chapter of scientific data, 
a map with new details, and a little, a very little, 
natural history. 
«x 

Harvard has had much that is good written about 
parts of the University, but none adequately covering 
it all in its historical relations describing its educational 
development and comparing it with English Univer- 
sities. Mr. George Birkbeck Hill has written sucha 
book in “‘ Harvard College by an Oxonian.”” Dr. Hill— 
he is a D,C. L —has shown in his edition of Samuel 
Johnson an amazing power of literary assimilation. 
He read everything, digested it all and put the results 
before the reader in the handiest, neatest notes ever 
conceived. So with Harvard, he has read all that 
has been written about the University and here it is 
in coherent, comprehensible shape. Small errors, I 
dare say, may exist and the Harvard men in their 
reviews, object to his blunt declaration that Harvard 
professors neglect the personal social side of their 
work, This is true, nevertheless. The average boy 
is allowed to go through Harvard with about the 
attention the average clerk gets ina big mercantile 
establishment. There is also no place and time in 
this country, as far as my experience goes, where dif- 
ferences of means are soemphasized asona Harvard 
class-day. There is also no place in this country 
where sheer intellectual power, independent of all other 
considerations, moral or social, is so highly regarded, 
so carefully trained or more lavishly furnished with 
better tools than in Harvard through the working 
college year. Knowing both German and English 
Universities, Mr. Hill has shaped his work into a 
comparative study, which gives more and better infor- 
mation about our largest university than can else- 
where be found. To a father or mother, already 
knowing something of the problem of education, the 
book will be an invaluable summary and an illumina- 
ting guide. 

*% 

International law is generally written from the 
standpoint of theoretical principles. This leaves it in 
the air. For the journalist, particularly, it makes ap- 
plication difficult. Speaking solely from my own stand- 
point of a working editorial writer called to write on 
foreign affairs, 1 have found Sir John Westlake’s 
‘Chapters on the Principles of International Law” 
by far the most useful general book I have ever read. 
Of course no editorial »riter who wants to do passably 
good work can get along without reading Wharton's 
invaluable three volumes and keeping them at his 
elbow. But Sir John in this book has taken things as 
they are and explained them, particularly in India, 
Africa and so on. It is short, 273 pages, in coarse 
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print, say 70,000 words, and it is crammed full of the 
current event. English in its trend, it looks to practice 
rather than principle to decide what is international 
law and yet with this view citations of cases and 


despatches are far too few. 


* 
* x 


‘* The Great Refusal, Being Letters of a Dreamer 
in Gotham,” by Mr. Paul Elmer More, a mingled 
stream of prose and verse poured from a mystic 
source, will never, I fear, be popular or much talked 
about, but there will always be a few who, when they 
read, will see much that, to the man or woman born 
mystic, is sweetly familiar, and some few things they 
love. 

‘‘ Hypnotism,” by Dr. James R. Cocke, is a rather 
cursory collection of record and experience on the 
subject. It lacks method and its statements are 
loose in expression rather than in fact. At the same 
time it has a number of facts gleaned in the practice 
of the writer worth recording and it is not flighty. 
Like most books on hypnotism, it leaves the distinct 
impression that too little is yet known of the ground- 
work of these phenomena to make systematic treat- 
ment possible. 

x“ % 

It was just two hundred and fifty years last September 
since Rushworth printed at Covent Garden for Dr. John 
Donne his defense of suicide ‘‘ Bia-Thanatos.”" This 
was near the first book in modern times to take up 
the scientific view of suicide. The last, ‘‘ Suicide and 
Insanity,” by Dr S. A. K. Strahan, has just appeared. 
The great mass of the literature on the subject has 
been written in the past twenty years, which have seen 
a great increase in suicide and a great change in pub- 
lic attitude towards it. Dr. Strahan, educated as a 
lawyer and physician, but practising medicine, de- 
votes two-thirds of his volume to the mental pathology 
of the suicide. He points out that the act is less com- 
monly due to insanity than is usually supposed; but 
that it is most frequently preceded by a family history. 
His statistics, which have nothing particularly new in 
method, when compared with Morrelli’s, over twenty 
years ago, show a great relative increase in suicide in 
persons over fifty in the past twenty years. Dr. Strahan 
points out that no apparent relation exists between 
suicide and other crimes. The closing chapter justi- 
fies suicide as within the scope of human volition. 
This is true of most sins. 

x 

All men not professional philologians are deeply 
interested in twu language problems. First, do the 
most highly inflected languages, like Greek and 
Arabic, or the least inflected, like English and 
Chinese, represent the development of language? 
Second, are the changes which each language passes 
through, in which words lose endings and are worn 
down, representative of improvement or degenera- 
tion? ‘‘ Progress in Language, with special reference 
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to English,” by a Danish scholar, Otto Jespersen, 
answers both questions in favor of the loss of 
inflections. Upon the value of his philological 
examples no one but an expert can pass; but the 
broad outlines of his discussion are within the com- 
prehension of any man who has thought and observed 
the use of language. He reverses a wide range of 
judgments accepted in the schools where the inflected 
tongues are rated as the best, yet if any man speaks 
with equal ease, on highly inflected language, like 
Arabic, and a loosely inflected tongue, like English, 
he will be aware that the former is by far the more 
fatiguing and no more exact. In other words, the 
inflected tongue implies waste force. Mr. Jespersen 
explains Bantu, and this is an especial boon, for 
Bantu has long filled me with an uncontrollable 
curiosity, since a great Grecian told me that by it Greek 
was simple in structure. Take it all in all Herr Jesper- 
sen has written a book which straightens out a lot of 
vague conceptions most of us have about language. 
** 

Mr. Alfred Mason Williams added work in letters 
a few years ago to his successful labors on the Provi- 
dence Journa/. By fifty most men in active jour- 
nalism begin to see that there is something else to 
do. ‘Studies in Folk Song and Popular Poetry ”’ is 
the third of his volumes. The other two being on 
Houston and Irish poetry. This takes up our ballad 
poetry in the Revolution and the last war, English 
and Rreton ballads, with essays on Portuguese, Hun- 
garian, Roumanian and Celtic poetry and two poets 
of the ballad temperament, Lady Nairne and Thorn, 
The taste for ballads is rather ancestral where men 
have been brought up among books. Enthusiasm 
for ballads is often rather forced. If you have ever 
had the luck to hear a good ballad sung in any tongue 
by the threshing floor, the village watch-fire, or on 
the road by a muleteer or a rough rider, who knew 
naught else, you will realize that they are out of place 
in books and but tame wild fowl to write about after 
their wandering wings are clipped with print. Yet 
Mr. Williams, who has the collector’s interest in the 
wilder side of life, writes with zeal, discretion, taste 
anc knowledge. 

«x 

Charitable work enlists more enthusiasm and less 
knowledge than any form of human effort, except 
possibly ‘‘drawing.’’ Of the two thousand persons 
who are on charitable boards in Philadelphia, all but 
the very smallest fraction on most boards have never 
made the slightest systematic effort to train themselves 
in the problem with which they deal.- Nor, except by 
reading reports of whose very existence they scarcely 
know, has there been any way for them to learn. 
“ American Charities,” by Amos G. Warner, a book 
which costs only $1.35, gives any one in charitable 
work who cares to learn and can learn—some men 
and women in charitable work have neither qualifica- 
tion—an accurate and comprehensive hand-book. 
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In successive chapters on all charitable problems, the 
American experience is impartially summed. The 
authorities are given at the head of each chapter and 
$10 spent upon them will give any one who really 
wishes to learn how to do charitable work efficiently, 
and not simply potter about it or work by routine, 
information as to all that has been done, the difficul- 
ties, how far they have been solved and the best path 
towards a better solution. 
x ® 

The life that surrounds a prince has an interest of 
its own, but few princes have described it, and such 
descriptions have many dull pages. They are not ab- 
sent in ‘‘Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville,” the 
naval prince of the Orleans family, half-century 
ago; but the volume has, for perhaps a fifth of it, 


incidents and atmosphere not elsewhere to be had. 


* 
* * 


“‘Love Bound and Other Poems,” by Mrs. Alaline 
Talcott Emerson, illustrates felicitously the value of 
verse in and by itself as the record of a life, for 
verse may not only live apart from, it may also live 
in, a life. Modestly printed for the eye of friends, 
there are here lives worthy a wider audience, be- 
cause they are the sincere transcript of veritable 
experience. 


* 
* * 


Mrs, Woods Baker's rambling description of 
“Sweden ”’ is chiefly valuable for its full illustrations, 
many from photographs. Written without much dis- 
crimination, it stores much personal observation 
which is not balanced by personal study. 





CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 
(MRS. BURTON HARRISON.) 
Mrs. Burton Harrison was Constance Cary, of 
Fairfax County, Virginia. ‘‘ Vaucluse,” the residence 
of her maternal grandfather, Thomas, I Xth Lord Fair- 
fax, was her home during the years of her mother’s 
early widowhood. 

Mrs. Harrison's childhood was passed in the atmos- 
phere of all that is most typical of Virginia's allegiance 
to tradition. Those who weuld attribute character- 
istics of heredity may note the origin of Mrs. Harri- 
son's literary bias in the great founder of American 
democracy. Her father, Archibald Cary, of Carys- 
brook, in Virginia, was the son of Virginia Randolph— 
the ward and pupil of Thomas Jefferson, and sister of 
his son-in-law Thomas Mann Randolph. It was in 
the drawing-room at Monticello, in a spot still pointed 
out, that Jefferson gave his ward in marriage to 
his own nephew, Wilson Jefferson Cary, of Carys- 
brook, It must be noted further that Mrs. Harrison's 
paternal stock is descended from the brother of that 
James Blair, founder and first president of William 
and Mary College, who may be considered to have 
brought letters into the colony. Under the tuition of 
Mr. Jefferson, Mrs. Wilson Cary herself became an 
author of vogue in the Virginia of her day. 
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Shortly after the war Miss Constance Cary went 
abroad with her mother and there lived for some 
time. Returning to this country she was married to 
Burton Harrison, Esq,, at St. Ann’s Church in West- 
chester County, N. Y.; the wedding was from ‘“ Mor- 
risania,’’ the home of her uncle Gouverneur Morris. 
Settled in New York, whither her husband had come 
from the South to practice law after the downfall of the 
Confederacy, Mrs. Harrison spent several domestic 
years of literary inactivity. In the July number of the 
old Scribner's Magazine for 1876, there appeared over 
her name an article entitled ‘‘A Little Centennial 
Lady.” This was an account of the quaint diary of 
domestic events kept by her great-aunt, little Sally 

‘Fairfax, of Towlston, in Virginia, the pet of General 
Washington. It was well received and widely quoted 
by the press. Thus encouraged, Mrs. Harrison pub- 
lished, in 1878, in the ‘‘ Half-hour Series ’’ of Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, ‘‘Golden Rod,’’ a story of Mt. Desert, 
the fictional reminiscence of a summer’s lingering on 
the isle where tradition says Talleyrand first saw 
the light. This slender booklet has had a sale ever 
since, and, in 1892, was republished by the Harpers, 
with other short stories, in the volume entitled ‘“ An 
Edelweiss of the Sierras."” In 1881 appeared ‘‘ Helen 
Troy,” a tale of society in New York and the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts. It was a first essay in 
the literary methods of the ‘‘Anglomaniacs,” and 
was well noticed by the press. 

The clamoring of her sons for oft-repetition of a 
wonderful series of fairy-tales invented for their enter- 
tainment, led to the publication of the ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 
Fairy Book,” in 1884, and, in 1885, of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac 
Stories,’ which latter volume was illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Both of these children’s books appeared 
also in England under varied titles. The founding 
of a charming summer home, “ The Sea Urchins,” 
at Bar Harbor, on Mt. Desert Island, was described 
in a story for children, called ‘‘ Bar Harbor Days.” 

Turning her interest to a series of comedies, trans- 
lated and adapted from the French, and produced 
by amateurs, under her direction, at Lenox and 
in New York during several years, she allowed them 
to be afterwards printed under the title of ‘‘ Short 
Comedies for Amateur Players,” Their production 
netted an aggregate of something like twenty thousand 
dollars for various charities. 

On June 2, 1888, Professor Charles Carroll, of the 
University of New York, read a paper written by 
Mrs. Harrison, by invitation of the Governors, before 
the New York Historical Society, upon ‘‘ The Fair- 
faxes in America.”” The association of this family 
with the Father of his Country, excited in their fair 
descendant a traditional interest which was more 
than patriotism, and led to a special study of Wash- 
ington. In the Century Magazine appeared suc- 
cessively the ‘‘ Home and Haunts of Washington,” 
‘“‘ Washington at Mount Vernon after the Revolution,” 
“Washington in New York as President.” Of a 
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germane interest was her account of “‘ Colonel William 
Byrd, of Westover.” 

The last of these was published in February, 1Sgo0. 

Shortly before that time Mrs. Harrison had returned to 
her writings of pure fiction. ‘‘ Crow's Nest,” a story 
of the war had won no little praise in the Century 
Magazine in 1885, and now appeared a number of 
short stories in various serial publications. A ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter of the South,”’ from the Cosmopolitan was collected 
with others in a volume under that name, in 1891. But 
the story which attracted to Mrs. Harrison’s-work the 
most general interest and wide literary recognition, 
was the “‘ Anglomaniacs,"’ appearing in 1889. The 
next year, in a far different, and, to the author, a more 
interesting field, was written ‘‘ Flower de Hundred,” 
the tale of a Virginia plantation during the years of 
its prosperity and of its subsequent ruin by the war. 
‘‘Crow’s Nest”’ was republished with ‘ Belhaven 
Tales" in 1892. 
- In 1893, our author’s reputation was increased 
and established by ‘“‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a 
story like the ‘Anglomaniacs’’ in subject. “A 
Bachelor Maid,” treating many of the questions of 
the day, and giving glimpses of men and women in 
clubs and drawing-rooms of modern New York 
appeared last autumn. The spring and early summer 
of 1893 were spent in a delicious wandering in 
Morocco, Spain, and Italy, and the result has been a 
new story, entitled ‘An Errant Wooing,” now run- 
ning in the Century. 

We may say of Mrs. Harrison's style what Dr. 
Eggleston finely said of Aldrich. One is carried 
away by the brilliancy of the witty talk of the writer, 
that fascinates by its rapid and delightful sallies. 
And it is just this light and brilliant touch imparting 
vivacity to literature, that, more than anything else, 
marks the artist who makes you feel the weight of 
the thought without letting you find a heaviness in the 
expression of it, who floats the idea to you upon airy 
wings. 

Condensed from an article by Caroline Wardlaw 

Martin in ‘‘ The Southern Magazine.” 


The Book News frontispiece of Mrs. Harrison is 
loaned by Fleming H. Revell Company. It is one of 
several authors’ portraits appearing in ‘‘ Before He is 
Twenty,” published by that firm. 


=It was a little New Hampshire village among the 
mountains, where the country store served as post 
office, circulating library, shoe store and everything 
else combined, that a Boston lady, glancing over the 
books, inquired: ‘‘ Have you Browning?’ ‘ No,” 
said the attendant, somewhat regretfully, and not 
knowing just what kind of an article Browning might 
be, ‘‘we have not.’ Then, more brightly: ‘‘ We 
have blacking and bluing, and have a man who does 
whiting. We occasionally do pinking. Would any 
of these do?” Exchange. 
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FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BERLIN, January, 1895. 
As time rolls on, and we gradually gain access to 
sources of information, hitherto hidden in the depths 
of dynastic archives, or concealed in the almost 
equally impenetrable recesses of great libraries, the 
heroes and heroines of history change their charac- 
ters, and appear to us under an entirely different 
aspect from that in which they were viewed by their 
contemporaries and immediate successors. Lucrezia 
Borgia, whose name was once the synonym of the last 
extreme of feminine wickedness,—a sort of Lilith in 
disguise,—is no longer the monster of murderous 
treachery that she used to be depicted ; Nero, in the 
light of recent researches, enjoys rather an enviable 
reputation; Mr. W. W. Story, the distinguished 
American sculptor and author, published years ago a 
poetical essay showing that Pontius Pilate was 
actuated by strictly conscientious motives in the con- 
duct of a certain celebrated trial over which he pre- 
sided; Julian the Apostate has been whitewashed 
until he stands forth as one of the most shining figures 
of antiquity; and it would be hardly surprising if 
apologists should eventually be found for Sardanapa- 
lus and Caligula. Even the devil is reported, in pro- 
verbial phrase, to be ‘‘ not as black as he is painted.” 
Archbishop Whately’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts” as to the 
existence of Napoleon Buonaparte are familiar to 
every student of English literature; and a German 
journal recently published an article, under the guise 
of a lecture supposed to be delivered by a professor 
of a New Zealand University in the year 3889, which 
furnished excellent grounds for the belief that Prince 
Bismarck was only a ‘‘Cosmic Myth.” The same 
considerations apply to the physical world. The 
great whirlpool of the Maelstrém, off the Norwegian 
coast, and the audible moaning of the whales as they 
felt themselves irresistibly drawn into its swirling 
vortex, constituted a fundamental article in our geo- 
graphical creed of fifty years ago, but have long since 
been relegated to the realms of fable; and the sea- 
serpent, notwithstanding repeated efforts to galvanize 
him into new life, has been irrevocably banished to 
the regions of an antiquated mythology. I hesitate 
to refer to Macaulay's oft-quoted New Zealander, 
standing “on a broken arch of London Bridge, to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul'’s,’"—of whom, by the 
way, he was so fond that he brought him several times 
to public notice; but, perhaps, when the centre of 
civilization shall have been transferred to the Pacific, 
and when, as Kirke White says, 
«« Some savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood our capitals, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, and shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude,” 
Some one will be even bold enough to cast doubts 
upon the reality of the Gulf stream. 
Let me remark, by the way, that there is a lin- 
guistic, as well as a physical, connection between 
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whirlpools and whales, though it has now become 
obsolete. Old Lord Holland says: ‘‘ The Indian Sea 
breedeth the most and biggest fishes that are; among 
which the whales and whirlpools, called da/acnae, 
take up in length as much as four acres of land.” 
This recalls the French Academy's definition of the 
crab as ‘‘a small red fish which walks backwards,” 
which was referred to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, then 
United States Envoy to Paris, for approval. ‘‘ Your 
explanation, gentlemen,” said he, “is perfectly cor- 
rect, except that the crab is not red, he is not a fish, 
and he does not walk backwards!" A lady whom I 
once heard of displayed a more intimate knowledge 
of natural history. A gentleman who had been intro- 
duced to her at an evening party asked, ‘‘ Have you 
seen Crabbe’s Tales?’ ‘I didn’t know that crabs 
had tails," she replied. ‘I should have said, read 
Crabbe’s Tales.’’ ‘I never heard of a red crab,” was 
her response. But it is evident that in Lord Holland's 
vocabulary whirlpools and whales were to a certain 
extent synonymous. Perhaps that may explain the 
fable of the Maelstrém. 


But, to return to my starting-point, all historical 
characters do not fare as well under the search-light 
of modern investigation as Lucrezia Borgia and 
Pontius Pilate. The Swedish professor, Dr. Ernst 
Carlson, recently published a collection of ‘“‘ The 
Autograph Letters of King Charles XII,"’ which have 
been translated into fluent German by F. Mevius, and 
have just appeared in a volume of 455 pages. They 
convict him out of his own mouth of being unworthy 
of the place which he has long held, by the side of 
Gustavus Adolphus, as one of the chief heroes of 
Swedish history. Modern conceptions of him are 
largely derived from Voltaire’s ‘‘ Charles Douze,” the 
almost universal use of which as a text-book for stu- 
dents of French has widely diffused the exaggerated 
estimate which the writer formed of the character of 
his hero. This is nowhere more true than in Sweden 
itself, where the national pride, smarting under the 
gradual decline of the monarchy from the position of 
a great power to that of one of the second or 
third rank, was flattered by the great French author's 
appreciation of their former king. It seems a pity to 
disturb such a reputation, even when founded on 
foam ; but the letters clearly show that, while un- 
doubtedly a brave soldier, who loved fighting for its 
own sake, Charles was no general; while outwardly 
pious and attentive to the requirements of the Church, 
he was intensely conceited and cruel, and utterly care- 
less of human life. Nothing could be more repulsive 
to modern humanity than the indifference with which 
he set fire to towns and villages in Saxony and Poland 
and Russia, apparently only for the pleasure of see- 
ing them burn. His own confessions depict him not 
as a great commander, but asa mere drvavo. He had 
so little comprehension of the science of strategy that 
he quite failed to realize the completeness of his over- 
throw at Pultava—his Waterloo—and wrote to his 
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sister afterwards that the winter, though very cold, 
had been a very merry one, because there was plenty 
of fighting going on. Meanwhile his soldiers were 
freezing to death by scores all around him. There 
wou!d seem to be one hero the less on the historic 
page. 

A very interesting book for students who desire to 
know something of the fundamental principles of 
philology, especially as applied to the relations be- 
tween the German and English languages, is ‘‘ A Com- 
parative Grammar of English and German,” by 
Prof. Victor Henry, of the University of Paris. It 
was originally written in French, but has recently 
been translated into English by the author, and 
appears in a crown 8vo volume of 394 pages, under 
the imprint of Macmillan & Co. It is not very easy 
reading, and of this the author was evidently aware, 
for in his preface he advises a cursory perusal first and 
a detailed study afterwards. The two languages are 
traced back to their common origin, and contrasted 
with the Greek and Latin, a comparative grammar of 
which the same author published some time ago. 
This offers a wide field, which Prof. Henry has 
covered with astonishing conciseness. The work is of 
especial interest to English students of German, and 
any one who will take pains to master it will find his 
subsequent tasks rendered much more easy. With 
this, and Prof. Skeat’s Etymological English Diction- 
ary, and Prof. Kluge’s LEtymologisches Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache, one is fairly well equipped for 
a critical study of both languages. 

The second volume of the series entitled ‘‘ Woman's 
Struggle for Existence in Modern Life,’ referred to 
in a former letter, has recently appeared. It is called 
‘*Woman’'s Work in the Theatre,” and is by Dr. 
Paul Schlenther, the well-known dramatic critic. 
Contrary to general expectation, it is an earnest 
warning to women to avoid the stage altogether as a 
profession, unless their capacity for it is such as to 
admit of no doubt. The author depicts very clearly 
the obstacles, not only esthetic, but physical and 
moral, which present themselves at every step in the 
path of an aspirant to histrionic honors, and strongly 
urges young women not to cherish the idea of a pro- 
fessional life. Arguments, even from so competent a 
source, may not be of much avail, for no patient is 
more difficult to cure than a stage-struck girl; but 
the appeal is timely, and it may be hoped that it will 
not be altogether ineffective. Vernon. 


WHO WROTE ‘THE RAVEN?’’ 
Dr. Matthew Wood, of Philadelphia, has gathered a 
mass of evidence which seems to prove that Charles 
Beck Hirst and not Edgar Allan Poe was the author 
of ‘The Raven.” Hirst and Poe were for a long 
time intimate friends and the law office of the former 
in Philadelphia was one of the favorite resorts of the 
latter, Many times during his later years Hirst 
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eclared that he wrote ‘‘ The Raven,” and that Poe's 
only hand in the matter was to make slight changes 
and add a few lines. He had a manuscript copy of 
the poem which was almost entirely in his own hand- 
writing—only a small portion in that of Poe. But 
Hirst was very careless as to the paternity of his 
poems and Dr. Woods after years of research has 
failed to find some that were highly spoken of as 
sharply criticised by his contemporaries. This is 
notably the case with ‘“‘ The Antediluvians.”’ Briefly 
stated, Dr. Wood's argument for Hirst is: 1. Hirst’s 
claim that he wrote ‘‘ The Raven.’ 2. That 
eight years before ‘‘The Raven” appeared, Hirst 
wrote a poem (‘‘ The Unseen River’’) in the same 
peculiar measure. 3. That another of his poems 
(‘‘ Eleanore’’) suggests the Lenore of the Raven. 
4. That Hirst was one of the most expert ornitholo- 
gists of his day and passionately devoted to the study, 
writing of ‘‘The Wren,” ‘‘The Song Sparrow,” 
‘The Falcon,” ‘‘The Eagle,” ‘‘ The Owl,” ‘“‘ The 
Robin,”’ and many-others. 5. That Hirst thoroughly 
well knew the raven and its peculiar ways which Poe 
did not, and that no one unfamiliar with the bird 
could have produced the marvelously true-to-nature 
picture which ‘‘The Raven” presents. 6. ‘‘ The 
Raven" was published anonymously in January, 
1845, not long after the friendship between Hirst and 
Poe had been broken, and Dr. Wood sees in the 
signature Quarles a hint of the quarrel between 
them. 

The estrangement came about in this way, accord- 
ing to Dr. Woods: 

** Poe had borrowed a valuable book of an acquaintance 
and never returned it. Poe excused himself by declaring 
that he had confided it to Hirst, leaving it at the law office 
for delivery. Hirst was overcome by a momentary outburst 
of indignation. One of the ‘irritable tribe of poets,’ he 
gave way to an impulse of anger, and the two friends parted 
forevermore, In after days the missing book was discovered 
in a distant State, and the purchasers claimed to have bought 
it of a certain Philadelphia old book firm. ‘The firm stated 
positively that it was one of a number sold to them by Poe’s 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm.”’ 

In speaking of ‘The Raven,” Hirst used to say, 
“‘T wrote all of the poem except a few stanzas added 
by Poe which he plagiarized from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,’’ This curious fact was not discov- 
ered by Critic Stoddard until twenty years ago, 
although long before that Hirst told of this character- 
istic Poe borrowing from the English poetess’ ‘‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.” 


. 
“The strange neglect of Hirst by his contemporaries, 


which has resulted in his modern obscurity,’’ emphatically 
declares Dr. Woods, “ was due, in my opinion, to the enmity 
of aclique. When the Philadelphia penodicals quoted his 
poems, they invariably omitted his name. He became 
unknown, Stedman does not mention him in his American 
literature. Woodberry knew him only as a poetaster, through 
Poe's article on Hirst in his literati articles. The late Dr. 
Holmes had heard of him only once—through Bayard 
Taylor—and wrote me just before his death, that he knew 
nothing about Hirst. And yet I have found a poem by 
Holmes in the same number of Graham's Magazine with a 
poem by Hirst.” 
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Poe himself has been the most merciless analyst of 
“The Raven.” In his “Essay on Composition,’ he 
has pretended to reveal the true genesis of this 
world’s lyric. His revelation has seemed to many 
painfully incredible. Utterly ignoring all mystical 
subtleties, he exhibited the poem as a mere four de 
force of elaborate artificiality ; a sonorous and im- 
posing sleight-of-hand of the clever versifier and 
symbolist learned in the poetic tricks. According to 
his account, the poem had no particular meaning, no 
hidden inspiration, no secret apotheosis of a sad 
memory or life; it was simply a wonderfully built 
theatre scene, meant for impression on an emotional 
audience in front, and only framework and coarse 
canvass behind. 


So far as Dr. Woods has been able to collect his writings 
in print and in manuscript, Hirst wrote : “The Antedilu- 
vians, an Epic Poem,’ “ A Book of Cage Birds,’’ “ The 
Coming of the Mammoth,” * The Funeral of Time and 
Other Poems,” ‘Endymion, a Tale of Greece,’ * The 
Penance of Roland and Other Poems,” “ The Pleasures of 
Friendship,”’ “ Guy and the Dragon,” “ Mutius Sczevola,” 
“The Sea of the Mind,” “ A Poetical Dictionary,’’ ‘ The 
Valley of Repose,” “ Parisina and Hugo, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts,” “ Cataline, a Tragedy in Five Acts}? “ A Jolly Old 
Reaper is Death,’ “ The Coquette, a Comedy in Three 
Acts,” * Grandfather Lovechild’s Fairy Tales,’”’ “‘ The Pass- 
age of the Birds,’ “ A Treatise on Political Economy,” 
“Lawrence Goodchild’s Legends in Metre,’’ “ With Gun 
and Rod,” by Harry Harkaway ;” “‘ Prose Tales,” “ Amor 
Vincit Omnia,” ‘“ Rhein-wein in Three Flagons: Flagon 
First— Pilgrim of Love; Flagon Second—The Legend of 
Lurlei; Flagon Third—The Serpent Lady;” “ Joan of 
Arc,” ** The Fall of the Fairies,” “ Launcelot of the Lake,” 
“ Lethe,” “ The Ballad of Ruth,” “ Charlemagne, a Comic 
Opera in Three Acts,’ “ The Song Sparrow: Fringilla 
Melodia,”’ “ The Death Song of the Nightingale,” “ The 
Indigo Finch,” “ The American Skylark,’’ “ The Whidah 
Bird,”’ “ The Falcon,” “ The Eagle,’”’ “ The Owl,” “ The 
Wren,” “ The Robin,” etc. To this list the Doctor, adds, 
of course, “ The Raven ”’ as a finale. 


Condensed from The Philadelphia Record of Jan- 
uary IT, 1895. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


The Reverend Charles Fletcher Dole was born in 
May, 1845, in Brewer, opposite Bangor, Maine, where 
his father, the Reverend Nathan Dole, was settled as 
minister of the Congregational Church, though he was 
afterwards engaged in Boston as editor of the publi- 
cations of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

He was fitted for college at the Chelsea High 
School. On account of trouble with his eyes he 
spent a year partly on a farm and partly in the flour- 
store of his maternal uncle, the Hon. John W. 
Fletcher, one of the early mayors of Chelsea. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in the class of 
1868, taking next to the first rank. After graduation 
he taught in the private school of Mr. Nobie and for 
a time in the High School at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Then he went to Andover Theological Seminary 
where he was graduated in 1872. After serving for a 
time as Professor of Greek in the University of Ver- 
mont, in Burlington, he was called to the Congrega- 
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tional Church in Portland, Maine. From there, by a 
natural transition he was transferred in 1876 to the 
first Congregational (Unitarian) Society at Jamaica 
Plain, where he is still settled. He married Frances, 
daughter of the late Reverend James Drummond 
and has three children. Besides a large number 
of sermons and other pamphlets he has published 
‘‘Early Hebrew Stories,’ ‘‘ Jesus and the Men 
About Him," ‘‘ The Citizen and the Neighbor,” and 
‘‘The American Citizen.” He is visitor to the Har- 
vard Divinity School, he is one of the Trustees of the 
Roxbury Latin School and has recently resigned his 
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vice-presidency of the Boston Associated Charities. 
As a preacher he is clear and cogent, using generally 
a very unstudied but effective style, full of poetical 
illustrations. He preaches entirely without notes. 
He is interested in all matters connected with the im- 
portant questions of the day ; and is regarded as one 
of the leading men of his denomination. He is tall 
and rather thin and scholarly, but perhaps owing to 
his constant use of the bicycle, enjoys exceptionally 
good health. Though habitually grave and serious 
he has the keenest appreciation of the humorous and 
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occasionally indulges in a witticism that is all the 
keener from its sly comicality. A Unitarian, he has 
broad sympathies and is highly respected and warmly 
beloved by men of all denominations. 


GEORGE EGERTON. 
Mrs. Clairmonte, who has become a person of note 
in the literary world under her pen-name, George 
Egerton, lives in the country, probably not far from 
London, though as yet she has succeeded in keeping 
the place of her residence secret, owing, it is said, to 
her abhorrence of “lion hunters.” She is fond of 
fishing and out-door sports, is at home in five or six 
languages, and has travelled a great deal, but, after 
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George Egerton. 
' (Mrs, Clairmonte.) 
Roberts Brothers. 


England, prefers Norway to all other countries. Her 
husband is an enthusiastic lover of angling, and 
Mrs. Clairmonte has been with him several times to 
Norway on fishing tours. She is ‘a little slip of a 
woman,” reminding one of her own heroines. She 
seems a woman who would draw strangers to confide 
in her, and it isevident from her manner that she 
finds no one dull or depressing, but takes the keenest 
interest in humanity at large. She has a wonderfully 
sweet, sympathetic voice, and though she dresses 
simply, her gowns and hats—her very gloves and 
boots—seem*to mean something more than those of 
ordinary:women. She refuses stoutly to be inter- 
viewed, saying she hopes she ‘‘may never come to 
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it.” ‘ Discords,’’ a little volume of fiction, which 
has just been published, she considers superior to 
‘* Keynotes,”’ and hopes the public will think so, too. 
She continues to say: ‘I shall be a little disappointed 
if they do not, for when I write I put my life and soul 
into my work. True,I really write only to please 
myself and my husband. If there were no public I 
should write just the same and just as much. But it 
is pleasant to please others, after all.’’ Mrs. Clair- 
monte is arranging for some articles relating to 
England and its customs, and is busy upon a play of 
which she has strong hopes. She prefers to study her 
sister women, and says that the interest of her writ- 
ings must always be centered in a woman. Her first 
volume of stories has been characterized as morbidly 
clever. Increasing facility in writing and a wider 
study of life under the pleasant stimulus of apprecia- 
tion will doubtless do much to correct the morbidness 
so conspicuous in the volume which made her name 
known to the world. Current Literature. 


=Prof. W. J, Ashley, of Harvard, has undertaken 
the editing of a series of little volumes, entitled 
‘‘Economic Classics,’’ which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The series will cons‘st of 
three classes: (1) selected chapters from the classical 
economists, beginning with Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and Ricardo; (2) reprints of older English works, 
such as those of Mun, Child, and Petty; (3) transla- 
tions of important foreign treatises. The text will be 
printed without note or comment; but a brief 
biographical and bibliographical note will be pre- 


. fixed, and divergences between editions will be 


indicated by means of typographical devices. 
Academy. 


DOUBT. 


They bade me cast the thing away, 
They pointed to my hands all bleeding, 
They listened not to all my pleading ; 

The thing I meant I could not say ; 

I knew that I should rue the day 

If onceI cast that thing away. 


I grasped it firm, and bore the pain ; 
The thorny husks I stripped and scattered ; 
If I could reach its heart, what mattered 

If other men saw not my gain, 

Or even if I should be slain ? 

I knew the risks; I chose the pain. 


Oh had I cast that thing away, 
I had not found what most I cherish, 
A faith without which I should perish,— 

The faith which, like a kernel, lay 

Hid in the husks which on that day 

My instinct would not throw away! 

From “ American Song,” 
by Arthur B. Simonds, A. M. 
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REVIEWS. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 
Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. With portrait and 


illustrations. Two volumes. 16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
A most remarkable and interesting woman is revealed 
in this collection of letters, a woman who lived a 











Catharine leapt upon the table. 


Copyright, 1894, by Drallop Publishing Company. 
From ‘‘ Madame Sans-Gene.” 


recluse in the college town of Amherst, and who 
wrote poetry which was not published till she had 
been dead a number of years. She was a bright 
woman, but, being untrained, her thoughts ran to 
whimsicalities, and her poetry was unlike anything 
anybody else had written. Her peculiar life, too, had 
its effect upon her writings. She stayed at home 
almost constantly, rarely venturing outside the fences, 
which inclosed her father’s place. Her pleasure was 
in her associations with members of her own family, 
in her correspondence with a few—a very few—per- 
sons, with whom she established terms of delightful 
intimacy, and finally in her communion with nature. 
She was not soured the least by her life of retirement, 
but that life developed in her a great many peculiar- 
ities which found expression in the letters she wrote, 
as well as in the little poems which she dashed off on 
the margins of newspapers and on the backs of 
envelopes and stowed away in what she called her 
“scrap ’’ heap. 

There is not the slightest doubt that she would have 
been delighted if some publisher had got possession 
of her heap of verses in a surreptitious way and put 
them into a little book done up in blue and 
gold, according to the prevailing fashion of the 
day. This is well established in her correspondence 
with Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The first letter, 
dated April 16, 1862, is evidence to the point: 
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Mr. Higginson, are you too deeply occupied to say if my 
verse is alive? The mind is so near itself it cannot see dis- 
tinctly, and I have none to ask. Should you think it 
breathed, and had yor the leisure to tell me, I should feel 
quick gratitude. If I make the mistake, that you dared to 
tell me would give me sincerer honor toward you. I inclose 
my name, asking you, if you please, Sir, to tell me what is 
true. That you will not betray me it is needless to ask, 
since honor is its own pawn. 


Col. Higginson’s reply to this letter has not been 
preserved, but it is evident from Miss Dickinson's 
next letter to the Colonel that the poetry did not pro- 
duce the impression that she had hoped it would pro- 
duce. The Colonel was interested—in fact, his 
literary curiosity was greatly aroused. He asked for 
more and for information about the writer. Miss 
Dickinson gave the information called for and sent 
on more poems, and of course received a second 
letter. Replying to this second letter, she wrote, 
among other things : 


Your second letter surprised me, and for a moment stung. 
I had not supposed it. Your first gave no dishonor, because 
the true are not ashamed. I thanked you for your justice, 
but could not drop the bells whose jingling cooled my tramp. 
Perhaps the balm seemed better because you bled me first, 
I smile when you suggest that I delay “to publish,” that 
being foreign to my thought as firmament to fin. 

lf fame belonged to me, 1 could not escape her; if she 
did not, the longest day would pass me on the chase, and 
the approbation of my dog would forsake me then. My 
barefoot rank is better. 

You think my gait “spasmodic.’’ I am in danger, Sir. 
You think me “uncontrolled.” I have no tribunal, 

Would you have time to be the “friend”? you should 
think I need? I have a little shape, it would not crowd 
your desk, nor make as much racket as the mouse that dents 
your galleries. 

If I might bring you what I do—not so frequent to trouble 
you—and ask you if I told it clear, ’twould be control to me. 
The sailor cannot see the north, but knows the needle can. 
The “hand you stretch me in the dark” I put mine in, and 
turn away, 


This letter shows plain enough that the writer had, 
an ambition to become known as a poet; her dis- 
claimer is of small account as compared with the 
confession we may read between the lines. She con- 





Napoleon took the letter from her hand. 
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tinued her correspondence with Col. Higginson for 
many years, but it does not appear from anything in 
this collection of letters that her later poetry seemed 
to him at all different from that she wrote when she 
began to be a poet, and the inference is justifiable 
that the Colonel never saw anything of hers which 
he thought should be published. She was a ‘spas- 
modic ’’ and “ uncontrolled” poet to the end. 

A curious thing about Miss Dickinson is that, 
although in her later years—that is to say, after she 
had passed her twenty-fifth year—she shunned society 
and clung closely to her home, she in her youthful 
days was full of fun and the life of the centre of 
schoolgirls in which she moved. At South Hadley, 
in the brief period allowed the pupils for relaxation, 
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inson’s work there is frequently no rhyme where 
rhyme should be, a subtle something, welcome and 
satisfying, takes its place.’’ Mrs. Todd also speaks 
with reason when characterizing Miss Dickinson's 
verse. She says it is remarkable for its epigrammatic 
quality, its terseness and vigor, rather than for 
feminine grace and smoothness, and adds: ‘‘ When 
the unmeaning mass of much modern poetry is com- 
pared with Emily Dickinson’s swift revelations, the 
operation suggests comparing distilled water with 
richest Burgundy. And, as such water is no less 
insipid if served in cut-glass flagons, so we cannot 
care in what kind of bottle has been stored for years 
the condensed sweetness of tropic suns.” 

NM. Y. Times. 
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she was always surrounded by young girls, who 
delighted to listen to her funny stories and bright, off- 
hand speeches. Not one of those South Hadley 
girls would have believed a prophet who should have 
foretold that their much-admired Emily would shut 
herself up while she stil] was a young woman and let 
the world take care of itself. Asa girl, she was in- 
tellectually brilliant, and only training was needed to 
make her famous. 

The first thought is one of regret that Miss Dick- 
inson did not fulfil the promise of her girlhood and 
make a literary name for herself, but, perhaps, it is 
Just as well that she developed in a different way. 
Her life was unique in many respects, and for the 
jake of getting such a life the world easily could 
spare a literary light. It may be said, too, that poems 
and letters such as Miss Dickinson wrote have a 
literary value in their very strangeness and irregu- 
sarity. As Mrs, Todd remarks: “ If in Emily Dick- 


MADAME SANS-GENE. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION THE 
CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. By Victorien Sardou, in 
Collaboration with Emile Mcreau and Edmond Lepel- 
letier. Translated by A, Curtis Bond. Illustrated by 
A. Burnham Shute. 494 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 


$1.76. 
Mr. Bond has now completed the translation of the 
full historical romance, ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,”’ which 
follows the campaigns of Napoleon up to the peace 
of Tilsit. The real background of this romance 
are the spirited chapters, in which are given the 
romantic story, which Sardou moves around Madame 
Sans-Géne, Bonaparte and de Neipperg, and is its 
chief interest, but only a relatively smaller portion of 
the book is taken up with it, the rest being devoted to 
he exciting adventures of Madame Sans-Géne on her 
campaigns. In these she is shown the same brave, 
indomitable, free-spoken and thoroughly honest and 
delightful character that the play has made us familiar 
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with, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Bond’s 
translation, with its dashing story of the Napoleonic 
army and empire, will be read with real enjoyment. 

Philadelphia Times. 


ON THE RUSSO-GERMAN FRONTIER. 
THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER. Notes 
from both sides of the Russian Frontier, By Poultney 
Bigelow. [Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.70. 
Mr. Bigelow has made a singularly interesting con- 
tribution to the study of a certain section of European 
politics. Hardly ever has a more convincing proof 
been given of the absolutism of the Governments of 
Russia and Germany than we may find here. The 
whole thing is a terror; 
it is a lasting wonder 
how men can be found 
to submit to such tyranny, 
to such wholesale denials 
of personal liberty. Many 
courageous souls, as we 
know, do not submit, and 
so far have had to pay 
the most dreadful penal- 
ties for their disobedi- 
ence; but by far the 
greater number humbly 
acquiesce, submit their 
necks patiently to the 
collar, arguing doubtless 
that while the infamous 
system will some day go 
up in flames and smoke, 
they personally can “do 
nothing against the 
present intrenchments of 
power, 

Mr. Bigelow does not go 
into the details of Russian 
savagery in the manner of Mr. Kennan, but the great 
bear stalks through his pages. All life in Russia 
seems a kind of nightmare, and the writer of these 
chapters of travel must truly have drawn a long and 
happy breath when he got at last back to a land of 
freedom. We may notea single episode of Mr. Bige- 
low’s book to make these strictures good and to give 
a general idea of its contents. The writer travelled 
with Mr. Frederic Remington, the American artist, 
whose pencil is seen to marked advantage in the book 
which describes their wanderings. They were not 
simply making the tour of Europe, for added to the 
entirely laudable view of seeking recreation through 
the observation of strange ways and peoples, they 
had a special object, wholly innocent and in the pub- 
lic interest, and for which they were furnished with 
the fullest credentials by the Government of the 
United States. This was in shape of a commission 
from our Government held by Mr. Bigelow to make a 
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report upon the best means of protecting our sea coast 
against the ravages of wind and waves, and his 
instructions were to note particularly what had been 
done along the sandy shores of the Baltic, where the 
conditions suggest strongly the shores of Long Island 
and New Jersey. To further this proper purpose each 
of the travellers bore a special passport signed by 
Secretary Blaine, issued only to accredited agents 
who are particularly vouched for, and which embodied 
a request to permit bearer to pass freely without let or 
hindrance, and to extend to him all such friendly aid 
and protection as would be extended to like citizens 
of foreign Governments resorting to the United States. 
These passports were presented to the proper authori- 
ties in Russia, but were found to have no weight or 
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authority whatever. On the contrary, the bearers 
were insulted at every turn, and, despite the unim- 
peachable evidence that they were American citizens 
on a peaceful errand, they were hounded by the police 
and Secret Service agents quite as though they were 
suspected of being dynamiters. Finally, making no 
headway in their purpose, Mr. Bigelow told a friend 
whom he could trust something of his tale, and asked 
him what he thought of it. 

“Nothing is simpler,” said his friend—‘' you are 
politely requested to disappear from Russia at the 
shortest possible notice. You have been watched 
from beginning to end, and you may be watched at 
this moment. You might have waited a month in 
St. Petersburg, but you would never have got an 
answer to your request.’’ ‘ But,” said I, “‘ what if I 
had gone on without permission?” ‘You would 
never have known what interfered with you. You 
would have been arrested at the first convenient place, 
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and kept a week or so pending examination. What 
is most likely, some dark night your boats would have 
been smashed to kindling-wood, your stores, papers, 
and valuables would have been taken away, and your- 
selves turned adrift in aswamp. Our great Govern- 
ment would express the most profound regret at the 
accident, but it would insist that the damage was not 
' done by police agents but by common thieves. In 
any event, you would be stopped before you got one 
hundred miles away from St. Petersburg, and you 
would never be able to prove that the Government 
had stopped you. In Russia we are far ahead of 
Western Europe. We have copied lynch law from 








A Siege Tower. 
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America, only here the Government does the lynch- 
ing. When a man is obnoxious, reads or writes or 
talks too much, we do not bother about Courts or 
Sheriffs,—he disappears, that’s all. When his friends 
come to inquire about him the Government shrugs its 
shoulders and knows nothing; he has been killed by 
robbers, perhaps, or has committed suicide ; the Gov- 
ernment cannot be held responsible for every acci- 
dent. When amilitary attaché is suspected of know- 
ing too much about public affairs, his rooms are 
always broken into and ransacked. Not by the Gov- 
ernment, of course; it is always done by burglars. 
But, odd to say, these Russian burglars always care 
particularly for papers and letters.”’ 

In the end, Mr. Bigelow took his friend's advice 
and left Russia to its devious devices. He did not 
press for satisfaction regarding the flouting of the 
American Department of State, and he let his com- 
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mission go by the board; he was glad enough to ge 
out of tne land of the bear with his life. Whata 
country! will be the ejaculation of every reader of 
this book, joined with congratulations that their lives 
are cast in happier places. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DEAN CHURCH. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. 
his daughter, Mary C. Church. 
the Dean of Christ Church. 
428 pp. Indexed. 

Whatever may be thought about the value of biogra- 

phies as a rule—and the average has been terribly 

lowered by the prevailing fashion of writing the life of 
everybody whose name has ever appeared in a news- 
paper—no one will deny that the existance of this 
book is fully justified. The late Dean of St. Paul’s 
held a position all the more remarkable for being so 
little remarked. He received none of the compli- 
ments which, thanks to cheap paper and free educa- 
tion, have become the usual meed of eminent men; 
he was never ‘‘interviewed,’’—never, so far as we 
are aware, Caricatured.. A few men of letters recog- 
nized him as a master of their craft; a few people to 
whom the accident of their birth or the direction of 
their studies had made the history of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Movement” familiar, knew his name as that of one 
highly esteemed by all who were in any way con- 
nected with that movement; while a very few (some 
of them among the first in Church and State) habitu- 
ally sought from him counsel, knowing that it would 
be given from a ripe judgment and without fear or 
favor. He was one of those rare characters who 
without any need to palter with their own consciences, 
or to depart by a hair’s-breadth from the course which 
they have marked out for themselves, can yet con- 
ciliate opponents and live in peace with all men. 

Mark Pattison, whose tongue was not of the gentlest, 

could find no harsh word to say of Church. 


< 


Edited by 
With a preface by 

The Eversley series. 

I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


As ha _ been said, this book needs no justification. 
It is pleasant to know that a man of influence and 
high ability can even now succeed in leading a retired 
life; yet if his influence is not to end with his life, it 
is right that the world should have a record of him. 
There is, however, this danger in all biographies of 
recently deceased persons—the biographer, wrapped 
up in his subject, is a little apt to think of other per- 
sons as merely “functions,” so to speak, of his sub- 
ject, and, if we may pursue the metaphor, td treat 
them as vanishing when the subject vanishes. In 
this volume there are recorded at least two sayings of 
the dean’s concerning living people, which, though 
they do nothing but honor to him and to the persons 
of whom they were said, it is hard to help thinking 
that, but for the propensity indicated above, Miss 
Church’s taste would have led her to suppress. In 
these days of the ‘“‘ new journalism”’ it is impossible 
to be too careful. Atheneum. 
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THE CRUSADERS AND THEIR WORK. 


THE CRUSADES. The Story of the Latin Kingdom ot 
Jerusalem. By T. A. Archer and Charles L. Kings- 
ford. Illustrated. Story of the Nations Series. 12mo, 
467 pp. Indexed, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

In the preface the author states the reasons for the 
sub-title, ‘‘ The Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salein.”” There have been other crusades. With the 
fourth one that perversion of the crusading idea, which 
led to the slaughtering of the Albigenses, the present 
volume has nothing to do. We might say that the 
crusading idea, which at bottom is in direct opposi- 
tion to all human ideas, has not spent its force to-day 
in Russia. 


The main idea of pilgrimage must be of the most 
remote antiquity. Ages before Jerusalem and the 
many sacred places associate with Christ, there were 
other spots where the pious came to worship from dis- 
tant countries. When Christianity found a champion 
in Constantine, Jerusalem began to raise 
its head among the cities of the world. 

The authors rather discredit Peter the 
Hermit as having done much in advancing 
the Crusades. It was Pope Urban, a man 
of prodigious ambition and of ecclesiastic 
power, who shaped the movement. He 
was fluent with his French and he stirred 
up the French soul. Then arose from 
enthusiastic listeners the Crusaders’ cry, 
“Deus vult! Deus vult!’’ And then the 
movement which was to have good and bad 
results in history began. Passing over the 
immediate action of the Crusades, which 
owe so much of their glorious and chival- 
rous side to the magical descriptions of Wal- 
ter Scott, it is at the conclusion of the vol- 
ume that we can better appreciate what came 
from this upheaval of thought and action. 

At the close of the tenth century began 
those measures in Europe which brought 
kingdoms into some definite shape. It was 
a period of intense unhappiness, and man’s 
emotional nature came to the front and 
exerted its power. If 1894 years ago there 
was the dread that the end of the world 
was near, so in the year r1ooo this fear ot 
an approaching cataclysm fretted men’s 
souls. Piety lifted up the spirits, and it was 
believed that approaching doom might be 
diverted by pilgrimage. There were marty- 
rological ideas intertwined. The desire to 
propitiate Deity first came from the poorer 
classes, those who had suffered the most. 
Then followed the better-to do people, and 
lastly came the nobles. It was through 
Hungary that the procession of pilgrims 
passed. 

Undoubtedly the stream of pilgrims, 
rather an obstreperous mass of humanity, 
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with fewer manners then than have the pilgrims of 
to-day, were not overpleasant to the Islamites. The 
bickerings must have been frequent. Unfortunate 
manners among pilgrims of to-day, irrespective of 
religion, are not uncommon. 

There were some good results derived from the 
Crusades. The question as to how unfortunate were 
the other sequences has never been precisely stated. 
How many people were killed in actual warfare is 
not known, nor the number of those who in Europe 
and Asia or elsewhere were ruthlessly murdered all 
along the line. There were many savage outbreaks 
of warlike barbarism. It was not ‘‘ God’s warfare.” 
No war ever ought to be attributed to God. As to 
honesty of motives, Messrs. Archer and Kingsford 
agree that among the Princes who took part in the 
movement there were only two—Godfrey and St. 
Louis—‘‘ who were moved by true, honest, religious 
zeal.’” Of course, among the rank and file of those 
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who fought and died there were many who believed 
that it was their mission to kill Moslems or Jews, or 
anybody, and thus wading in seas of blood, make 
their peace with their Maker. The volume is an ex- 
cellent and singularly instructive one. MV. Y. Zimes. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 

VisTAS MEXICANAS. By Christian Reid, author of 
“The Land of the Sky,” “ A Comedy of Elopement,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 355 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

The characters are a family of cultivated people from 

New Orleans who travel to Mexico to see an absent 

son settled there in business, and also to investigate 

the country ; a little romance lightens the many pages 
of adventure and description; the author takes her 
characters from New Orleans to fascinating Mexican 
cities like Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, 

Guadalajara, and of course the City of Mexico. What 

they see and what they do are described ina viva- 

cious style, which renders the book most valuable to 
those who wish an interesting Mexican travel-book 
unencumbered with details. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A KING’S SON. 


MEMOIRS (VIEUX SOUVENIRS) OF THE PRINCE DE 
JOINVILLE. Translated fromthe French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. With many illustrations from drawings by the 
author, 1I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

The thirty years between 1818 and 1848 constitute a 


period in French history which is replete with the 
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material for a narrative of the inner side of politics, 
and certainly nobody is more competent to furnish 
such a narrative than the Prince de Joinville. He 
does not present us with a journal intime,; but he 
comes as near to it as we could expect, and in these 
souvenirs we find, from time to time, such delightful 
drolleries, gossippy stories and delicate little ironies 
that we are fain to fancy ourselves the favored con- 
fidantes of the royal diplomat, who tickles us with 
his humor even while unfolding the intricate meshes 
of momentous political complications. 

The Prince despises preface and prelude. He 
simply begins at the beginning, and the reader finds 
himself in a broad laugh ere he reaches the bottom 
of the first page. 

In 1840, we find de Joinville in command of the 
frigate Belle-Poule, bound for Smyrna. A year later 
the restless sailor is off for Newfoundland, and in 
1844, he is back again in Paris, where, as he expresses 
it, he was “‘ shot onto the admiralty board.”’ 

This portion of the narrative possesses extra- 
ordinary interest because of its connection with the 
introduction of steam and the consequent revolution 
in naval construction and warfare. 

The author leaves us in no doubt as to his political 
faith. Writing of 1848, he says: ‘‘We had not yet 
had our second Waterloo at Sedan, and very few 
people thought at that moment of coming back to 
the principle, the proof of whose title lies in the 
centuries of unity and greatness assured by it to 
France—the one and only principle capable of 
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checking her on her descent into the abyss of dis- 
memberment, depopulation and social destruction, 
down which she is gliding.” 

We need not concur in the Prince de Joinville’s 
view of legitimacy and a restored throne, in order 
thoroughly to enjoy his diverting memoirs, whose 
reading will be found a rare combination of profit and 
pleasure. Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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of Egyptian research, and his intimate acquaintance 
with Egypt and its literature give him an acknowl- 
edged claim to speak with authority on the history of 
the Nile Valley. Professor Sayce, of Oxford, who 
edits this English version, declares that the ‘‘ Dawn 
of Civilization’’ may be regarded as the most com- 
plete account of ancient Egypt that has ever yet been 
published. Certainly Maspero is prodigal of his 


Railroad Station at Jerusalem. 
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TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


In CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. An Eastern Note-Book. 
By Mary Thorn Carpenter, author of “ A Girl’s Winter 
in India.’ With illustrations. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

This book is a notably pleasing journal of travels in 

the East. It first shows the peculiarities of travel 

and the life, manners,and customs of Egypt, and 
describes the most noted pyramids and their localities 
in detail; then shifts to Asia and tells the wonders 
of the Holy City. It is full of entertaining descrip- 
tions and interesting anecdote, and it is plentifully 
and well illustrated with photographic views. 
Philadelphia Press. 


MASPERO’S DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. (Egypt and Chaldza.) 
3y Prof. G, Maspero. Edited by Rev.Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With map 
and over 470 illustrations. 800 pp. Quarto, $5.50; by 
mail, $5.88. 
Professor Maspero is widely known as one of the 
masters of oriental science. As philologist, historian 
and archzeologist, he has added much to the annals 
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abundant stores of learning. In the ‘Nile and 
Egypt,” he treats of the river and its influence upon 
the formation of the country, the oldest inhabitants 
of the valley and its first political organization. 

In noticing the scantiness of the native flora, 
Maspero observes that Egypt offers an exception to 
the rule that a flora is rich in proportion to its 
distance from the poles and its approach to the 
equator. Of these few specimens, the greater number 
are not indigenous, but naturalized foreigners. The 
writer also declares that if Egypt is a land of im- 
ported flora, it is also a land of imported fauna, 
all of its animal species having been brought 
trom neighboring countries. An interesting account 
of nourishing herbs and plants is supplemented 
by notes on the species found in the tombs 
and identified by savants in archeological botany. 
Lily loaves, made from the roots and seeds of the 
lotus, were the delight of the gourmand. They 
appear on the tables of the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty (according to Papyrus Anastast); so it 
seems that “lotus-eating’’ is something more than a 
figure of speech. 


| 
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The Professor pours forth information concerning 
the gods of Egypt, their number and nature; feudal 
gods, living or dead; triads, temples and priesthood ; 
the cosmogonies of the Delta and the Enneads of 
Heilopolis and Hermopolis. Then follows a philoso- 
phical essay upon the legendary history of Egypt, the 
tales sufficing for popular edification, and the Maspé- 
roan explanation for the intelligence of the learned- 

The remainder of the “Dawn” is devoted to 
ancient Chaldza, its temples, its gods and civilization. 
Professor Sayce (who holds the chair of Assyriology 
at Oxford) assures us that Maspéro has brought his 
facts up to so recent a date that there is very little to 
add to what he has written. The translation is made 
by M. L. McClure, (a member of the Committee of 


Silver, Burdett and Company. 


the Egyptian Exploration Fund), who remarks that 
at Professor Maspéro’s request the spelling of the 
ancient Egyptian words has been retained through- 
out, with the exception that the French oz has been 


invariably represented by i. By an act of interna- 
tional courtesy, the Director of the /mfrimerie Nation- 
ale permitted the beautifully cut hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform type used in the original to be employed 
for the English edition of Les Origines. The “ Dawn 
of Civilization’’ is remarkable for the sympathetic 
treatment of this venerable civilization, no less than 
for its purely scientific features. Philadelphia Ledger. 


=Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler, who recently arrived 
from Europe, is said to have in hand an unfinished 
novel. Critic. 
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THE MODERN TEMPLE AND TEMPLARS. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF RUSSELL H. 
CONWELL, PASTOR AT THE BAPTIST TEMPLE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. By Robert H. Burdette. Illustrated. 385 pp. 
12ro, $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

Unfortunately, this sketch of the life and work of the 

eloquent Russell H. Conwell, is open to two serious 

criticisms. It is, to begin with, altogether too 
verbose; too much exuberant Burdettism and too 
little of Conwell. Furthermore, the biographer’s 
style is entirely too flippant for the portrayal of so 
serious a personality as the earnest pastor of the 

Temple. If any trait should be singled out as the 

predominant one of Rev. Mr. Conwell’s character 

and influence, it would undoubtedly be the inspiring 


TEMPLE COLLEGE. 


From “ The Modern Temple and Templars.” 


earnestness ot his life, which infuses his oratory. 
This is the spell by which he has built up the great con- 
gregation at the corner of Broad and Berks Streets. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Burdette has given the public an 
insight, however desultory, into the checkered life 
experience of the well-known Baptist pulpit orator. 
One sees him as the daring farm lad; the diligent 
student; the gallant captain of the Massachusetts 
46th, left for dead upon the field of battle; the 
‘‘ special correspondent "’ in Hong Kong, investigating 
the evils of Chinese emigration ; the almost briefless 
lawyer; the indefatigable stump speaker ; the tireless 
world-trotter and pilgrim ; the picturesque orator and 
the highly successful pastor. The lesson of such 
fruitful lives cannot be told too often or in vain. 
Philadelphia Record. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH AS SHE WAS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. Edited 
by Augustus J. C. Hare, author of “ Walks in Rome,” 
‘“* Memorials of a Quiet Life,” etc. 2 vols. 339-704 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


These volumes contain the first satisfactory story of 
the life of a woman concerning whom decidedly 
erroneous notions have been entertained. From 
them it is possible to learn just what sort of woman 
Miss Edgeworth was, and to understand how she 
came to occupy her unique position in literature. A 
collection of her letters was printed a short time after 
her death, in 1849, but its circulation was confined 
rigorously to those who were noted as intimate friends 
of the authoress. This is the first publication of her 
correspondence for general circulation, and through 
it the public will get a view of Miss Edgeworth which 
heretofore only her personal acquaintances have been 
permitted to enjoy. 

The one thing which stands out in boldest relief in 
the story of her life is that she was her father’s child 
—he dominated her life and gave direction to her 
literary propensities. While he lived he governed 
her pen, and he lived so long that by the time he 
died she had acquired a literary habit which had 
become a second nature to her. If her father had 
died while she was a young girl, 
Miss. Edgeworth ‘would have be- 
come an authoress, and undoubt- 
edly would have become famous, 
for she was a bright girl, much 
given to story-telling and story- 
writing, 

What sort of work she would 
have done, is of course, impos- 
sible to say, but it is clear enough 
that, left to herself, she would not 
have taken lines parallel to those 
along which her father led her. 
She might have turned out some 
extremely interesting love stories, 
which would have been read 
eagerly to-day by those who call 
her “Belinda” and other highly pe 
moral stories “‘ bread and-buttery”’ els 
books. At the time when her father 7 GIJFFF 
assumed censorship, Miss Edge- IGEN. = 

a : - Yo Ti») 
worth had it in her to achieve suc- —~ pe : 
cess in almost any line of light 
literature. 

It is rather amusing to think of the stern parent 
condemning this brilliant and vivacious young 
woman to help him in the composition of ‘‘ The 
Parent’s Assistant.’ That was Miss Edgeworth’s 
first publication. She would have been decidedly 
skeptical if some one had prophesied that it would be 
received favorably and would be used for the 
purposes to which it was dedicated years and years 
after she should be dead and gone. She would have 
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preferred to publish some of the stories which her 
father declared rubbish and threw into the waste 
basket. 

Writing in 1849, after the death of Miss Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Edgeworth discloses how fond and how proud 
she was of her distinguished step-daughter. At the 
same time, she gives a little description of Miss 


Edgeworth that is very interesting : 

Extremely small of stature, her figure continued slight 
and all her movements singularly alert to the last. No one 
ever conversed with her five minutes without forgetting the 
plainness of her features in the vivacity, benevolence, and 
genius expressed in her countenance. 

This was not the view of the family alone. It was 


shared by all who knew Miss Edgeworth intimately. 
Mr. Hare referring to a season in London, says: 
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Lovell, Coryell and Company. 
F : . . ae 
From “ The Colonial Cavalier. 


Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful conversational powers, 
combined with her homely aspect and perfectly unas- 
suming manners, made a great impression upon many of 
those who met her in London. Ticknor says of her: 
“ There was a life and spirit about her conversation ; 

she threw herself into it with such abandon, she retorted 
with such brilliant repartee, and, in short, she talked with 
such extraordinary flow of natural talent that I don’t know 
whether anything of the kind could be finer.” 


The account of her visit to Sir Walter Scott is one 
of the most interesting features of the correspondence. 
Sir Walter became very fond of her and enjoyed her 
society extremely. 

It was said that it was Miss Edgeworth’s success in 
portraying Irish character in her ‘‘ Castle Rackrent ” 
that led Scott to start upon his work as a novelist. 
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This was the most pleasing compliment Miss Edge- 
worth ever received. Referring to it in 1829, she 
wrote to Capt. Basil Hall: 


Boyhood Home of Garfield. 


D. Appleton and Company 
From “ The Presidents of the United States.” 


_ If I could, as you say, flatter myself that Sir Walter 
Scott was in any degree influenced to write and publish his 
novels from seeing my sketches of Irish character, I should 
indeed triumph in the “thought of having been the proxi- 
mate cause of much happiness to millions.” 

Miss Edgeworth was quite in earnest when she 
wrote this, for she greatly admired Scott's writings. 

Late in life Miss Edgeworth felt that she had out- 
grown “Belinda.”’ While it is probable that Miss 
Edgeworth’s fame would have been founded on a 
book of a sort different from ‘‘ Belinda” if she had 
not been so completely under her father’s direction, it 
also is true that a good many books that are esteemed 
highly are much harder to read than “ Belinda.” 

Of her other works, Miss Edgeworth speaks con- 
stantly in her letters. She announces her plans, dis- 
cusses her progress, and exhibits her methods without 
reserve. An interesting thing about her composition 
is that most of it was done in the family sitting-room, 
and that the presence of a dozen or fifteen of her 
brothers and sisters romping and chatting all around 
her did not disturb her in the least, but rather stimu- 
lated her wit and flow of words. 

Most of the letters are addressed to relatives. Few 
are written to the literary men and women with whom 
Miss Edgeworth was on familiar terms. At the same 
time there are many pleasing references to celebrities. 

Her accounts of visits to Continental cities and of 
encounters with noted men and women, and the 
philosophical remarks which she makes concerning 
persons and events, are delightfully phrased and are 
charming in substance. N. Y. Times. 


THE COLONIAL CAVALIER ; 


Or, SOUTHERN LIFE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. By 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 
304 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
The colonial Puritan has been so lavishly celebrated 
in prose and poetry that we are sometimes prone to 
forget his more picturesque contemporary, the 
colonial cavalier, although he has left his mark 
quite as irrevocably stamped on Southern character. 
Mrs. Maud W. Goodwin has gathered together many 
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interesting details of the cavaliers in the Southern 
States, and the result is a delightful volume. Eleven 
chapters deal respectively with his home; sweethearts 
and wives; dress; news, travel and trade; friends 
and foes; manservants and maidservants; church; 
education ; laws, punishments and politics; sickness 
and death. All of these topics are carefully treated. 
The illustrations are on a par with its general excel- 
lence, and no one will regret an hour or two passed 
in running through this sketch of the Pre-Revolu- 
tionary South. The Literary World, 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1789-1894. 
By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William E. Russell, Daniel 
C. Gilman, William Walter Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, 
George Bancroft, John Hay, and others. Edited by 
James Grant Wilson. With 23 steel portrajts, fac-simile 
letters and other illustrations. 526 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 
Nothing is more neglected by Americans than the 
scenery of their own country. There isa glamour 
about everythingforeign which induces a certain neg- 
lect of what is at our own doors. We talk of the 
grandeur of Swiss landscapes, and yet close at hand 
we have some of the finest pictures nature ever 
painted. This is, perhaps, natural, because it is a 
peculiarity, an unfortunate peculiarity, of human 
nature to depreciate what it has and to overestimate 
what it has not, but at the same time it is unpatriotic 
and by no means to be encouraged. 


My pith hat was knocked off. 
D. Appleton and Company. From “ Vernon's Aunt,”’ 
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It is the same with the history of America. We 
delight in the dramatic episodes of French republi- 
canism, and weep over the tragedies of 1793 and 
1847, under the impression that our own annals are 
tame in comparison, whereas, in very truth, the world 
has never seen and will probably never see a spec- 
tacle so grand, or so significant, or so far reaching in 
its results as that offered by our forefathers when 
haughty King George thought to whip 
us into obedience to his royal will, or 
when, during our civil war, we con- 
tended not only against a determined 
and brave body of our family in the 
South, but also against the conser- 
vative and anti-republican feeling 
throughout the civilized world. 


It is a duty of every American citi- 
zen to make himself familiar with the 
struggles through which this country 
has victoriously passed, because the 
consciousness of sacrifice on the part 
of our forebears produces a sense of 
responsibility on the part of their chil- 
dren. Noman can be conversant with 
what it has cost to establish this gov- 
ernment and to sustain it without a 
deep pride in it and a conviction that 
no hazard is too great to encounter 
for its maintenance. 

“The Presidents of the United 
States” has suggested this train of 
thought, It is a book for every one 
to read over and over again. Not 
that it is new as to its topics, but that 
it presents an old topic in a new light. 
Its title shows its character. It is 
illustrated, and the portraits are all 
reliable and taken from the best 
sources. The editor, Mr. James Grant 
Wilson, has done his part of the work 
with commendable fidelity, and gives 
us a volume full of interest, a book to 
have within reach for odd moments 
of leisure, a book of reference, since 
a great many of the public questions 
of the day involve our national policy 
for the three past generations. 

Here you have a succinct history of 
the grave matters which have been 
discussed during the last century, 
and you get a bird's-eye-view of the 
wonderful progress made by the 
country inthat time. The editor says in his preface: 
—‘‘ These three and twenty articles contain a com- 
plete record of the most important events in the 
nation’s history, from the inauguration of our first 
President to the summer of 1894, a period of more 
than one hundred and five years, and including 
twenty-seven administrations.” N. Y. Herald. 
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VERNON’S AUNT. 

Being the Oriental Experience of Miss Lavinia 
Moffat. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan) author of “A Daughter of To-day,” “A 
Social Departure,” etc. With illustratious by Hal 
Hurst. 162 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 


It is a characteristic of Miss S.J. Duncan’s humor 
that it is well sustained. Her characters, however, 
even when broadly absurd, are always consistent 


“Parker, hold his tail!” 


From “ Vernon's Aunt.’’ 


with themselves, and the stream of fun flows natur- 
ally on, hardly ever flagging or forced. ‘* Vernon's 
Aunt” depicts a maiden lady of mature age, who 
suddenly determines to go out to India, and pay a 
visit to a nephew whom she brought up asa child, 
but has not seen for many years. She had never 
hitherto been away from Littlehampton, Sussex, but 
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she had developed a wish for more enlarged experi- 
ences. She knew something of India besides, for she 
had attended work-parties for a Zenana mission, where 
appropriate works on the East are read aloud. Still 


she hesitated, and 

“I asked Mr. Grule whether, in his opinion, I could under- 
take it with safety and propriety alone. Mr. Grule is the 
curate, He assured me that he thought I could absolutely. 
A sense of humor in a curate is not an advantage.” 


[FROM ‘‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS."’] 


“‘ Three Great Scholars.”’ 
Copyright 1894 by Macmillan and Company. 


It is, perhaps, the most amusing feature in our 
heroine that she herself is totally lacking in this 
quality, nor does she, as a rule, perceive the signs of 
it in others. She is unconsciously the source alter- 
nately of amusement or terror to her various fellow- 
travellers, from whom she is determined to 
extract information, insisting on conversation 
which she suits to each in turn, and _ not 
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altogether forgetting the word in season. After a 
startling adventure on landing at Bombay, which 
has an amusing dénoiiment later on, she proceeds 
up country, and is cordially received by her nephew, 
though her presence necessarily caused some embar- 
rassment in his bachelor camp. Her agony of appre- 
hension on her first night under canvas; the chok- 
ing silence with which Vernon’s two companions 
heard her reply to their inquiry what had brought 
her to India, that she ‘‘had come to throw around 
her nephew the influences of home’’; how, accord- 
ingly, she bullied and endeavored to reform his 
household ; how the somewhat indiscreet interest and 
sympathy she expressed in one of her nephew's sub- 
ordinates, ‘‘a Mohammedan gentleman in a green 
cap and spectacles,” led to an offer of marriage from 
that gentleman, and his summary chastisement by 
her nephew; and how, finally, from various causes 
which she describes, she retires from an untenable 

position—these are among the salient records 

of her Indian experience. But she is less uni- 

formly amusing and aggressive here than on 

board the steamer. Atheneum, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS OF 
THE WorLpD. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a Sur- 
geon and then a Captain of several ships. With 
a preface by Henry Craik, and one hundred 
illustrations by Charles E. Brock, Cranford 
series. New volume. 381 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 
This is one of those great achievements that 
has outsoared the range of the critic. Though 
not, perhaps, the masterpiece of its author, it 
is at least his best known and most popular 
composition. That it should be loved by chil- 
dren is one of its highest commendations, 
testifying to the ‘‘naturalness”’ and faithful- 
ness of Swift's style of narration. 

Indeed, among the books prepared for popular use 
there has not been a more attractive volume than the 
present this season, nor one better calculated to 
bring joy to youthful hearts, or for that matter to 
hearts that are not youthful. Mr. Craik’s introduc- 
tion is scholarly and appreciative. He says well 
“that Gulliver has captivated the fancy by means of 
that gift of vivid reality—as different as possible 
from what modern jargon styles realism—which was 
the special attribute of Swift’s age, and was shared to 
the full by him. In spite of all extravagance, and 
although all is presented to us through a medium of 
inverted proportions, we never cease to feel the 
personages in the book real from beginning to end. 
We follow their fortunes with interest; we sympathise 
with their mishaps; we feel the inevitableness of 
their actions.’’ Were it possible for the saturnine 
Dean to see this delightful edition of his famous 
book, we fancy he could not refrain from rubbing his 
hands in satisfaction. At any rate, we are quite sure 
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that no reader can turn over its pages without an 
exquisite pleasure. 

The illustrations are excellent. Mr. Charles E. 
Brock had a great opportunity and has risen to the 
occasion. It is no small thing to say of any artist 
that he really illustrates Gulliver, and the praise may 
without hesitation or qualification be given to Mr. 
Brock. His drawings have originality, grace, bold- 
ness and an abounding humor. The spirit of the 
author is capitally realised. Not one of the hundred 
designs is a failure, not one is crude or common- 
place. On the contrary, most of them are delightful 
and many are characterized by true imaginative 


power. London Publishers’ Circular. 





SCOTCHMEN IN ANTARCTIC WATERS. 
FrRoM EDINBURGH TO THE ANTARCTIC. An artist's 
notes and sketches during the Dundee Antarctic expedi- 
tion of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murdoch, Witha 
chapter by W. S. Bruce. 364 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.96. 
Although almost every year sees one, and sometimes 
more than one, exploration party, equipped from this 
nation or that, setting out on a voyage to the North 
Pole, its southern counterpart is rarely visited. The 
distance of the Antarctic from habitable regions, the 
vast ice continent which it is believed to be, added to 
an absence of motive for its exploitation in any form, 
have combined to leave it in its native isolation, It 
lacks the magnetic attraction of the other; so much so 
that until the setting out of the recent expedition, the 
history of which is told in théSe pages (and very well 
told, by the way,) no one had visited the region since 
Ross more than fifty years ago, if we except the mere 
skirting of the Antarctic Circle by the Challenger in 
1874. Due credit must therefore be given to the 
Dundee merchants who, two years since, despatched 
this small fleet of wooden barques to the furthest point 
south. The object was to secure the “ Right”’ or 
“‘Bowhead ”’ whale, which, with its bone and blubber, 
is often valued at £3000 a head. These prizes we 
regret to say, did not fall to the lot of any of the four 
vessels composing the expedition, and the main har- 
vest of the sea brought back from the frozen South 
was a considerable cargo of seal-blubber. Penguins 
and seals, with an occasional worthless whale, were 
all the animals the explorers found in that desolate 
land of snow-clad mountains and flat-topped bergs. 
The creatures had never seen man before, and were 
perfectly tame. The difficulty with the giant or 
“Emperor” penguins was not to “scotch” them, 
but to kill. Of one of these astonishing birds it is 
related: ‘It had holes driven through its skull, it 
was beaten with clubs, and yet it would not die. 
Then the doctor was called in to put it out of pain. He 
sat on its back and worked at its brain till it lay 
apparently lifeless. Two hours afterwards it was 
waddling about with its head in the air, as if it had 
neuralgia,”’ London Bookseller. 
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OCCULT JAPAN; 


Or, THE Way OF THE Gops. An esoteric study 
of Japanese personality and possession. By Percival 
Lowell, author of “ Noto: An Unexplored Corner of 
Japan,’ “The Soul of the Far East,” etc. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1.48. 
Mr. Lowell's books, in one sense, make complete the 
picture presented in Mr. Hearn’s “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan ;” in another, they do much more 
than that. Certainly no one who read ‘‘ The Soul of 
the Far East "’ could have failed to see in it a notable 
addition to our knowledge of Oriental philosophy—a 
masterly clearing away of old-time mysteries and 
misunderstandings. His present study of Shintoism’s 
occult phase, while traversing a narrower field, is a no 
less remarkable specimen of original investigation 
among phenomena hitherto unobserved, and a thor- 
oughly convincing interpretation of their meaning 
and relations. Like its predecessor, the book illumi- 





“IT could not forbear laughing very heartily.” 


Macmillan and Company. From “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
nates Japanese character and explains Japanese 
action. 

Everybody else who has written about the Japanese 
religions has confessed, more or less definitely, that 
Shinto was a puzzle, inexplicable by the Occidental 
mind, and one upon which the Japanese themselves 
could not, or would not, throw any light. There 
seemed to be amazingly little to it—no moral code, 
almost no visible symbols, and, while tolerant of 
submersion under practically any other religion, yet 
invincibly alive, irresistibly potent over its followers, 
and absolutely ineradicable from their minds. 

Mr. Lowell leaps straight to the heart of the mys- 
tery. To say that a Japanese is a Shintoist, he 
declares, is only another way of saying that he is—a 
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Japanese. He is different from all other races; just 
that difference is just what Shinto is, and Shinto is 
nothing else. 

That is one way of looking at the matter. Who- 
ever chooses can call Shinto the Japanese conception 
of the cosmos, the Japanese explanation of things in 
general. Whatever of religion there is about it came 
from an exceptionally well-developed trait in Japanese 
character—filial respect. Love of parents, since 
actual personal immortality is the inevitable inference 
of the child-mind, leads naturally to the worship of 
ancestors. The patriarchal principle, projected 
without perspective—Japanese art has none—into the 
past, dilates with distance into deity. Once so dilated, 
the forces and acts of nature had logical personifica- 
tion and Shinto was in full bloom—a commingling of 
nature and ancestor worship, differing from most 
other religions in that it still works backward instead 
of forward, and makes a sort of deification, instead 
of simple immortality the reward of virtue. 

Herein lies the explanation of the fact that while 
Shinto, in onesense, has myriads of gods, in another 
it has none at all; that to ‘obey the Mikado and 
then follow your own heart” is practically the only 
code it lays down; that its worship is a system of 
etiquette rather than of rites; and that, in all his 
reflections upon, and communings with, those 
dwellers in the Beyond, in whose existence he very 
thoroughly but very calmly believes, the Japanese 
shows a queer, familiar, neighborliness. He regards 
the divinities as members of a class to which he him- 
self can gain admission if he has a mind to go about 
the matter in the right way. He knows just what 
that way is—the practice of certain austerities, not 
too severe—and sees hundreds of his acquaintances 
already on the road. 

Mr. Lowell shows that the trance habit is the most 
Japanese thing in Japan—very nearly the only thing 
the Japanese did not learn from some other nation. 
It is much older than Buddhism, though the Japanese 
Buddhists practice it now and claim it for their own. 
The custom, however, is distinctively Shinto. Nowa- 
days the educated classes laugh at this method of 
interviewing the gods, but the great mass of the peo- 
ple cling to it as fondly as ever and resort to it as 
constantly. Every village has ‘‘mediums”’ by the 





Keppler and Schwarzmann., _‘ From “‘ More Short Sixes,”’ 
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dozen and every town by the hundred. The profes- 
sion is only moderately profitable, and most of those 
who follow it are obliged to work at a trade as well. 
The last chapters of the book are devoted to an 
intensely interesting and subtle discussion of per- 
sonality, Japanese and other. N. Y. Times. 





MR. CABLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. By George W. Cable. 
author of ‘ Bonaventure,” ‘ Dr. Sevier,” etc. 513 pp, 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


This novel is an excellent example of the best kind 
of work the American novelist is now turning out. It 
has character in plenty; its personages are drawn 
directly from the life; the scenic background is 
admirable, and the story is natural and reasonable. 
But “John March, Southerner,” lacks animation, 
sparkle, the throb of vital passion. It does not thrill, 
and, although it treats of personages and scenes com- 
paratively new to fiction, the reader is not impressed 
by the sense of novelty. Itis not certain that these 
lacking qualities are essential to a good novel, but 
without them no work of fiction can obtain extra- 
ordinary vogue. Of its own moderate, and rather 
placid kind, this is an unusually good story. Any 
one who takes the pains to read it through will feel 
that he has been amply repaid for his trouble. 

The narrative begins just at the close of the civil 
war, and the place is one of the Southern States, 
which Mr. Cable chooses to call Dixie, on the banks 
of ‘that true Swanee River, not of the maps, but 
which flows forever, far, far away, through the num- 
bers of imperishable songs.’’ The main incidents, 
however, occur in the eighth decade of this century, 
and we have an epilogue, which brings the fortunes 
of the characters up to last year. The novel may 
therefore be accepted as a picture of life in one of 
the conquered States in the reconstruction period, 
when the Ku Klux rode at night, and in the later 
period of vast land speculations. The personages, 
with one or two exceptions, are all types of Southern 
character, and the “‘ unreconstructed "’ predominates. 
John March, the hero, is the only son of a dear old 
ante-bellum magistrate, a gentleman in every deed 
and thought, in spite of his poverty and provincialisms. 
John is eight years old when the war closes, and 
grows up witha hearty contempt for radicals and 
“ carpet-baggers.”” 

John’s love story is not out of the common and is 
not at all surprising. We make up our minds at the 
very beginning, when he is eight and Barbara Garnet 
is five years old, that they will grow up to love each 
other and be happily married, and that is the upshot 
of the story. 

The intentional and perfectly controlled lawless- 
ness of Southern life just after the waris pictured with 
excellent skill. The types of the Southern darkey 
are admirably portrayed, and Cornelius Leggett, the 
bad yellow man, slave, legislator, blackmailer—a 
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fellow devoid of honesty and any sense of decency, 
and yet with a human heart in his bosom that beats 
on occasion—is a masterly bit of delineation. The 
whites are treated with equal skill, but we fear that 
Mr. Cable’s former neighbors in the South will 
reproach him for writing this work, because of the 
skill with which Mr. Cable transforms the every-day 
speech of these people into a picturesque dialect. 
Now, few of us speak literary English. The spoken 
language of Oxford and the West End of London, of 
New York, and Boston differs as widely as the dia- 
lects of Yorkshire and the lumber region of Vermont. 


Mr. Cable reflects the vocal peculiarities of his 
Southern friends with admirably-chosen symbols, jg 
while he permits his educated Northerners to speak 


the language as it is written, wherefore, we fancy, 
his Southern friends will be annoyed. 


But we would not willingly have missed Parson f 
Tombs’s speech at the Directors’ meeting of the Suez 
Land Company, or the same clergyman's remarks | 


when he learned of the festivities arranged in honor 
of his golden wedding. N. Y. Times. 


MORE ‘SHORT SIXES.”’ 


By H. C. Bunner. Illustrated bv C. J. Tavlor. 229 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, Puck’s Stories. 
I12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner’s short stories deserve their popu- 


larity. They are always ingenious, well told, and Q 


amusing. Sometimes, as in the story of Samantha 


Spaulding, in the new volume, they are audacious, S 


and whenever audacity comes to be an element of 
them the sympathy and powers of assistance of 


Mr. Bunner’s able collaborator, Mr. C. J. Taylor, the # 
illustrator, always great, are sure to be manifested in # 


an extraordinary degree. Samantha isa Maine widow 
of twenty years’ standing, accustomed to make 
butter and to wear a faded black bombazine dress 
of ample dimensions, who for the purposes of this 
story is required to drive about the country in broad 
daylight dressed in tights. 

Mr. Bunner and Mr. Taylor make it appear very 
plainly that the great misfortune of Mrs. Spaulding 
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a jig for him ; and it will be no surprise to the reader 
that the story should culminate in the gospel tent of 
the Rev. J. Hankey with the divine ceremony that is 
the suitable conclusion of all the best stories. This 
is throughout a highly entertaining book, though it is 
hardly necessary to say that of any book of Mr. Bun- 
ner’s. It contains ten stories, all admirable, but it 
is in the story of Mrs. Spaulding, we think, that 
Mr. Bunner has here taken his boldest and most 
surprising flight. N. Y. Sun. 


was that in the course of her long twenty years of | 


widowhood she had never worn tights before. Her 
neighbor, Reuben Pett, who owned a saw mill and a 
stage route, a desirable person matrimonially, was 
deterred by the bombazine from an understanding 
of inclinations that were latent in his bosom; but 
Mrs. Spaulding in tights, riding along the sunlit road 
on the high rear seat of the calash which he drove, 
made a different and a more comprehensible appeal 
to him. It is made entirely plain, in both the text 
and the illustrations, that at this point he was not 
called upon for any exercise of the imagination. 
Being a saw mill owner, this, of course, was a great 
advantage to him; his perceptions, both objective 
and subjective, were further strengthened when 
Mrs, Spaulding, during a halt for luncheon, performed 








“The Phoenix with a great swoop dashed through the fiery 
clouds.” 


Copyright, i894, by Macmillan and Company, 
From “ Maurice, or The Red Jar.” 


MAURICE; OR, THE RED JAR. 


A Tale of Magic and Adventures, for Boys and Girls. 
By the Countess of Jersey. With illustrations by Rosie 
M. M. Pitman, rI90pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
According to an ancient tradition of the Von Brink- 
man family, a piece of territory called the Haunted 
Valley was awarded to Sir Maurice Von Brinkman by 
his sovereign. Determining [to conquer the super- 
natural monsters said to inhabit this land, Sir Maurice 
invades the precincts of Querquex, whom he finally 
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makes his prisoner demanding as a price of the latter's 
freedom the possession of a red jar, which will con- 
vey to its owner the full rights over the dread valley. 
The story opens about a hundred years after this 
incident, telling how a young descendant of this 
knight was impressed by a first sight of the talismanic 
jar, how he is induced to barter it for a magic bow, 
and introducing some of the strange consequences of 
a boy’s rash act. Publishers’ Weekly. 


trom “ The Golden Heuse.”’ 


NEW YORK LIFE IN FICTION. 

THE GOLDEN House. A novel. By Charles Dudley 
Warner, author of “A Little Journey in the World,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 346 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Mr. Warner's new novel bears a close relationship to 
the studies of New York social life in fiction that 
other conten'porary writers have given us. The same 
society, the same clubs and clubmen, the same odor- 
ous and forlorn ‘‘ eastside,”’ the same general tone is 
observed in all these works. 

The body of fiction which Mr. Warner has thus 
enriched derives a large measure of dignity, quite 
apart from its merit, which is not to be lightly dis- 
missed from its uniformity of tone and thought and 
the likeness of its scenes and characters. This is not 
the result of collaboration, or, in any case, so far as 
we may judge, of deliberate imitation. 
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“The Golden House”’ should be considered as a 
work of literary art. As such it is more than respect- 
able. Mr. Warner is an able writer, with a command 
of wit, and the power of graphic description. His 
plot is slight, but serviceable, and his personages. are 
many and of varied traits. His scene encompassés 
all of New York that comes under the eye of fashion- 
able folks, and some of it that is not often mentioned 
at dinner tables. We refer, of course, to the crowded 
tenement districts of the east side, a portion of this 
town which one small set of writers for the periodicals 
is constantly holding up as its most picturesque part, 
and that most neglected in fiction, while another set 
is diligently at work all the time translating all its 
grimy facts and all its odors into an endless supply of 
reading matter for the polite. 

Mr. Warner treats of the misery of the New York 
poor with gentle sympathy and no trace of mock 

sentimentality. 
The main drift of the story is all in familiar chan- 
nels, and no one can doubt its truth. The‘ swell ’’ 
husband, who is forced to battle along with a cold 
and heartless world on a beggarly yearly income of 
$20,000; the sweet, patient, charitable wife whom 
he neglects; the questionable wife of the great 
financier, who uses this couple to get into “ society,” 
and in return opens a way to profitable speculation 
for the ‘‘ swell,” which leaves him penniless in the 
denouement; the financier, himself, who is a wonder- 
fully impressive figure, and no more to be understood 
than financiers usually are; the beautiful, discon- 
tented spinster, and all the other personages at the 
afternoon teas and evening “functions,” that Mr. 
Warner describes, are interesting and recognizable. 
N. Y. Times. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL COMBINED. 


A CHILD OF THE AGE. By Francis Adams. 282 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Francis Adams intended to complete a series of 
novels, drawing types of all the social life of the day, 
working through a cycle of characters, as did Balzac. 
‘“‘A Child of the Age”’ was revised with ambitious care 
by the author, and there is something infinitely touch- 
ing in its production now—now when the fight is over, 
and he is laid in the quiet of the eternal fields. The 
impression it leaves is of the modern note of sadness, 
of futility. Ambitions, smaller or larger, occupy 
men’s minds, as toys the minds of children, and give 
meaning to their existence—desire to acquire money, 
to hoard or lavish money—desire neatly always for 
some gratification of vanity such as philanthropy or 
more ephemeral joys. Art, and the passion for art, 
open for us a wider horizon, a more exalted view ; 
and its votaries are touched more vividly by what 
beauty and variety is to be found in life. But the only 
two great and endurin:; realities after all are love and 
death, and it is with nese verities that the little book 
deals passionately. it is supposed to be a candid 
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self-revelation, the history of a boy-poet. Deeply 
interesting are his little early struggles ; interesting 
his intense personality. All the restlessness of 
' modern nerves is given in these earlier pages, with 
the fancies of the imaginative child, living, at that 
time, in the world ‘‘ made by the singer for the 
dreamer.” : 
The prose of Francis Adams paints visibly and 
palpably the outward aspect of things, and it has also 
the gift of suggesting for reverie abstract ideas. Not 
faultless, indeed, but touched with the magic of real 
poetry ; without the elaborate carving of the chisel ; 
devoid of preciousness or even research. The cliché 
and the convenu are happily absent; freshness is 
here and spontaneity, though there is a certain want 
of absolute sense of form, of exactness, of proportion. 
The love incident is exquisite and exquisitely told. 
“Rosy” lives; her emotions stir us. Wonderfully 
suggested in several parts of the work is the severe 
irony of nature before profound human suffering. 
But the charm of the book is the analysis of mental 
torture of interesting remorse, of the despair of one 
to whom the future is without light. One is grateful 
for the artistic revelation of the sweet wormwood of 
pain. Realistic it is, yet not unrelieved by the sound 
of the harps and flutes of ideality. London Spectator. 


NOTES. 


=De Foe’s “ Journal of the Plague Year”’ (history 
of the plague in London), to be published by Ginn 
& Company, will be ready in March. 


="' Noemi,” by S. Baring-Gould, is the title of a 
stirring historical romance published in D. Appleton 
& Company's Town and Country Library. 


=Mrs. M. E. Francis's new novel, ‘“‘ A Daughter of 
the Soil,’’ will be published in book form in April by 
Messrs. Osgood, McIvaine & Company of London. 


=Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly issue a new 
story by Mr. Herbert Compton, author of ‘‘ A King’s 
Hussar,” which will be entitled ‘‘ A Free Lance in a 
Far Land.” Academy. 


=‘'The History of Punch,” which Mr. M, H. 
Spielmann has written, is now in a forward state of 
preparation, and will be issued before very lung by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co, Atheneum, 


=The eldest daughter of the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly has developed literary abilities. She has 
lately appeared under the prosaic little name of 
“Jane Smiley "’ asthe author of some clever short 
stories. Philadelphia Record. 
=Stanley J. Weyman, whose historical romances 
have made him famous, has given up work for a year 
and will travel in Europe, gathering material for fresh 
ventures in fiction. His health is not broken by any 
means, but he has worked harder than was prudent. 
N. ¥. World. 
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=F, Tennyson Neely, of Ch'cago, are about to 
publish the authorized memorial edition of the late 
David Swing’s writings. The memorial volume is 
limited to an edition of 1090 copies, each being num- 
bered consecutively, and it will be sold only by sub- 
scription at $5.00. Public Opinion. 


=George Ebers has laid the scene of his forth- 
coming romance in Nuremburg. The title in the 
original is ‘‘ Im Schmiedefeuer, ein Roman aus dem 
Alten Nuremberg.” The period is the reign of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg. The translation will be published by 
D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. Times. 


=Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book " has achieved 
the distinction of being chosen as one of the compara- 
tively few books published for the blind. An edition 
in raised letters will soon be issued by the American 
Printing House for the Blind, with the cordial permis- 
sion of the author and his publishers. Critic. 


=Three years ago Dr. Wright of St. Paul published 
a brief sketch on the ‘‘ Early Bibles of America ”’ in 
a slender duodecimo. The little volume awakened 
so much interest, the author has been led to prepare 
an exhaustive history of the subject which Thomas 
Whittaker will publish. In its biographical, as well 
as bibliographical aspects, it bids fair to be inval- 
uable to bibliophiles, especially to those interested 
in Americana. The new work will contain nearly 
five hundred pages and thirty-three illustrations. 


=The work of Ian Maclaren, the new Scotch 
writer, is said to have been highly praised by the late 
Matthew Arnold. Ian Maclaren is the pen-name of 
the Rev. John Maclaren Watson. He spent most of 
his boyish holidays at an uncle's farm in Scotland, 
and much of life and character which the lad observed 
there is to be found in the man’s book. He is a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, and his career has 
been full of hard and conscientious work. He is an 
eloquent preacher. He is a thorough Scotchman and 
his book of short stories, ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 

Bush,”’ has a good deal of dialect in it. 
New York Tribune. 


=The smallest book ever printed has just been 
issued by Messrs, Pairault, of Paris. It is the story 
of Perrault, ‘‘ Little Hop-o'-My-Thumb.” 

This diminutive volume contains four engravings, 
and it is printed in movable type. It contains eighty 
pages of printed matter. The book is thirty-eight 
millimetres long by twenty-eight millimetres wide. 
The thickness of this volume is six millimetres, and 
its weight is only five grammes. 

The ‘ dwarf-book’’ of the Chicago Exhibition 
could be held on a postage stamp of the Columbian 
variety, but itis quite surpassed by this product of the 
French press. The little French volume, with its 
illustrations and its eighty pages of printed matter, is 
not much larger than a one-cent piece. 


A x World. 
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=Prof. Thomas Eggleston, of the School of Miens, 
Columbia College, New York, has in preparation a 
revised and enlarged edition of his ‘ Life of John 
Paterson,” of the Revolutionary Army. He asks 
that information concerning any letters or papers 
bearing upon the career of General Paterson, or upon 
the events with which the General was connected 
between the years 1764 and 1808, and particularly 
any papers connected with his career after the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, and especially any facts relating 
to Shay’s Rebellion, may be placed at his disposal. 
He will be well pleased to pay the cost of making 
transcripts of any such papers, the contents of which 
may be available for use in his undertaking. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Miss S. G. R.— 
Robert J. Burdette’s verses “What lack we yet?” were 
published in this column of Book News for December, 1892. 


J. F. B. L— 

James A. Maitland was editor of the Mew York Dispatch 
in 1858. Among his works are ‘* The Watchman; a Tale of 
New York,’ 1855; ‘“* The Old Doctor” and “The Wan- 
derer,” 1857. 

Timothy S. Arthur, an American novelist, born near New- 
bury, Orange Co., N. Y., in 1809, was educated in Baltimore. 
In 1841 he removed to Philadelphia, where, in 1852, he 
started Arthur's Home Magazine. Ue wrote many popular 
tales illustrative of domestic life, among which are “ Lights 
and Shadows of Real Life,” ‘‘ Tales for Rich and Poor,” 
“Library for the Household,’ “ The Good Time Coming,” 
Died March 6, 1885. 


Eliza Ann Dupuy, an American novelist, born at Peters- 
She published the “ Conspirator,”’ 


and “ Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” 


burg, Va., about 1820. 
“Celeste,” * Concealed Treasure,’’ and many other novels. 
Died in 1881. 


J. M. M.— 

Berthold Auerbach, a popular German author, born of 
Jewish parents at Nordstetten, in Wiirtemburg, in 1812. He 
published “ Spinoza,’’ a historical romance, in 1837; ‘‘ The 
Poet and Merchant,” a novel, (1839) ; “« The Cultivated Citi- 
zen,” (‘‘ Dergebildete Biirger,”’ 1842); “ Village Tales of the 
Black Forest,” (“ Achwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten,”’ 2 
1843); “On the Héhen,’’) “ The 
Country-House on the Rhine,”’ (“* Das Landhaus am Rhein,” 
1870); “ Little Barefoot,’ “ Waldfried,”’ (1874), etc. Most 
of his tales have been translated into English and other lan- 
He died February 8, 1882. 


’ 


vols., 


Heights,” (‘Auf den 


guages. 
“The Birds of Pennsylvania”’ is at present out of print. 
Address your request direct to B. H. Warren, M.D., West 


Chester, Pa., enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 


L.— 

Anna Mary Woodward writes “ Uncertain Standards ”’ is, 
to be found in Frances Ridley Havergal’s classic poem, 
** Compensation,” fourth stanza, 


E. R. P.— 
300K News has never published portrait of Captain 
Marryat or Florence Marryat. 
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J. L.— 


There is no book of that kind published. 


L. M.’"F.—Wants to know where to find a 
titled “ The Two Mysteries.” 


short poem en- 


OBITUARY. 
SiR JOHN RoBerT SEELEY, Professcr of Modern History in 
Cambridge University, died in January, at his home in Lon- 
don. He was the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo, a Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ,’ published in 1865. Also of 
“The Expansion of England.’”” Among his other works 
may be mentioned ‘“ Natural Religion,” 1882 ; 
Studies as an Introduction to the Moral Sciences,”’ 1864; an 
edition of Livy, with an introduction and historical exami- 
nation, 1871; ‘* Life and Times of Stcin,’ 1879; “ A Short 
Life of Napoleon the First,’’ 1885; and ‘‘ Greater Greece and 


“« Classical 


Greater Britain,’ 1887. Professor Seeley also frequently 

contributed to various reviews articles on method of history 
and the place cf history in education. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Ex-CHIEF JUSTICE SHEA died at his residence, in New 

York City, on the 15th of January. 

He wrote a life of ‘* Alexander Hamilton,” 


He was in his sixty- 
seventh year. 
which passed through two editions and has been justly 
praised. He wrote an erudite account of Duns Scotus, the 
medieval metaphysician and scholar, and other publications, 


N. Y. Sun, 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSsETTI died in London Decem- 


theological, archzeological, and artistic. 
ber 30, aged sixty-four. 


THE TIME TO LOVE. 


[ watched a youth and maiden by the sea: 
The white foam dashed upon the rocks in spray, 
As sportive as fair children at their play ; 
It kissed her cheek and brow, from care as free 
As birds, in summer; smiling tenderly, 
He took her hand in his in manly way. 
The picture lingered with me many a day : 
‘‘ Youth is the time to love,”’ it said to me. 
I watched them later, when the youth had grown 
To man’s estate, and little ones were led 
By gentle hands; her face with gladness shone: 
‘‘ Ah! manhood is the time to love,’’ I said 
Sweet love! without thee age itself were lone ; 
Life and eternity by love are wed. 


From “ Zhe Inevitable and Other Poems, 
by Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


DANTE. 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb, 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 

The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 

Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent- walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day's decrease , 

And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers, “ Peace!” 

From “ American Song,’ 
by Arthur B. Simonds, A. 1. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 

BRITAIN’S NAVAL Power. A short history of the 
growth of the British Navy from the earliest times to 
‘Trafalgar. By Hamilton Williams, M. A. _ Illustrated. 
265 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A Short History of the British Navy is a book that has 
long been wanted, there being nothing in the shape of an 
abstract or succinct epitome of such work as the naval 
histories of Campbell and’ James. Mr. Hamilton Williams, 
Instructor in English Literature to the naval cadets of the 
“ Britannia,” has supplied precisely the book that was wanted 
in his excellent history. His method is admirably sound. 
He has not burdened the page with conjecture or theory, 
and has discreetly avoided technical discussion. He has 
made of an inspiring theme a spirit-stirring book, in which, 
though the long and glorious pageant of victories is naturally 
predominant, the lessons of disaster are not less forcibly 
presented than the lessons of successful courage and. skill. 
Nor does Mr. Wiiliams deal with sea fights alone. He notes 
points of strategy, and he briefly indicates what was involved 
in the war. ‘What it is all about,’ which was what the 
little Wilhelmina wanted to know in Southey’s little poem, 
is no unimportant part of history. He indicates, also, 
certain historical signs of naval progress, apart from victorious 
battles, as when he refers to Keppel’s initiation of the prac- 
tice of coppering our ships of war. Altogether, the story of 
patriotic spirit and heroic endurance, inseparable from the 
history of the British Navy, is admirably told in this volume. 
Some interesting illustrations and useful plans are appended. 

London Saturday Review. 


HIisTtoRY OF THE JEWS. By Professor H. Graetz. 
Vol. [V. From the rise of the Kabbala (1270 C. E.) 
to the permanent settlement of the Marranos in Holland 
(1618 C. E.) 743 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.30. 

The fourth volume of Professor H. Graetz’s “ History of 
the Jews” sustains the reputation which the author has 
achieved for thorough investigation, skillful arrangement of 
material and perspicuous statement of the result of his 
labors. In this volume almost 800 pages are devoted to the 
period between 1270 and 1618 C. E. The secret science of 
the Kabbala then began to occasion discord and ensnare the 
weak, and the effect of its doctrines as well as the assump- 
tions to which they gave rise are considered by Professor 
Graetz in elaborate detail. To the reader whose knowledge 
of Jewish history is not that of the specialist, the most note- 
worthy portions of this volume are those which record the 
heroism of the race in the era of its persecution throughout 
Europe. Orders for the expulsion of the Jews were issued 
by almost every European nation, and they were generally 
followed by the most barbarous massacres. There are also 
chapters, instructive as well as interesting, which deal with 
the keepers of Jewish literature; with Reuchiin and the 
Talmud; the Kabbala and Messianic fanaticism; the Marra- 
nos and the Inquisition; strivings of Eastern Jews for unity ; 
the settlement of the Jews in Holland, and the influence of 
the “ Thirty Years’ War’’ on the fortunes of the chosen 
people. Philadelphia Press. 


THE ANNALS OF A QUIET VALLEY. By a Country 
Parson. Edited by John Watson, F. 1. S., author of 
“Sylvan Folk,” etc. Illustrated. 217 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1 60. 


Mr. Watson deals mainly in this volume with the history , 


of a single valley situated in the English Lake District—in 
“ Wordsworth’s country.”’ The pictures of the past are full 
of color and incident, and wil] be found attractive reading 
by all who care for country folk and traditions. ‘“ The 
Quiet Valley,” Mr. Watson tells us, “ is unknown to tourists, 
and they will be long in discovéring it.’’ We are sorry for 
this, for we should much like to wander amid the peaceful 
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scenes of which he writes; the people may have passed 
away, ‘“‘the Church, too, has changed, and the parson— 
everything, in fact, but the illimitable mountains that shape 
the valley,”’ yet we should like, remembering all that is here 
written of its past, to become acquainted with the valley 
itself. This is a very attractive book on a charming subject. 
Some of Miss Newcombe’s bits of scenery are truly de- 
licious. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE COLONIAL CAVALIER; OR, SOUTHERN LIFE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 304 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents, 

See review. 

THE CRUSADES. The story of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. By T. A. Archer and Charles L. Kingsford. 
Illustrated. The Story of the Nations. 467 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


THE Dawn OF CIVILIZATION. (Egypt and Chaldza.) 
By Prof. G. Maspero. Edited by Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With map and 
over 470 illustrations. 800 pp. Quarto, $5.50; by 
mail, $5.88. 

See review. 


THE MARQvuIS DE LA FAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. With some account of the attitude of 
France toward the War of Independence. By 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., LL. D. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. 494,537 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by 
mail, $6.52. 

THE STORY OF A THRONE (CATHERINE 11 OF Russia). 
From the French of K. Walewski. In two volumes. 
With a portrait. 284,259 pp. S8vo, $5.50; by mail, 
$5.80. 

In the present volumes M. Walewski seeks to expound 
Catherine’s individuality through the tools with which she 
worked. These he divides into two classes: the men of 
action and the men of thought. In the first class were the 
statesmen, soldiers, and those who stood towards their 
Queen in relations of intimate affection. M. Walewski de- 
votes a large part of his second volume to a discursive bio- 
graphy of the foreign courtiers, especially the French, that 
thronged the Russian Court of that period. As might be 
expected, adventurers of both sexes found it a happy hunt- 
ing-ground. Not the least interesting portion of this volume 
is concerned with Catherine’s enormous correspondence. Of 
this the best specimens were addressed to her faithful “ fag ’’ 
and servant Grimm, “ le1ien”’ of her Majesty, as he loved to 
describe himself. Perhaps it was just his insignificance that 
impelled Catherine to make him the repository of many of 
her secrets, both concerning the State and her private life. 
The terms of their prolonged friendship by letter are best 
expressed in M. Walewski’s own words: ‘ He was besides, 
in regard to the tastes, ways of looking at things, material 
and moral conveniences of the Sovereign, an unrivalled 
correspondent. ‘I have never written to any one as I 
write to you. . . You understand me better than any one, 
and often the same reflection comes to you at Paris as to 
me at Moscow. . . Come, come, M. le Baron, I must 
have atalk with you . Here are two of your letters 
waiting to be answered. It is true that there are two from 
the King of France, three from the King of Sweden, two 
from Voltaire, three from God knows whom, older in date 

. but, as they do not amuse me, because with them I 
have to write and with you I chatter. . . I prefer to amuse 
myself.’ For twenty-seven years he retained this exceptional 
position, and even when the whole of his property was 
destroyed in the revolution, he contrived to save Catherine's 
letters from sacrilegious hands.” Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE Two FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HIs-* 
TORY. ‘The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. 

By Professor Pasquale Villari. ‘Translated by Linda 
Villari, Illustrated. 365 pp. 8vo, $2.85 ; by mail, $3.06. 
The period treated is the one of the republic and of 
parties at the time of Dante, and the conclusion of the 
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volume coincides with the decay of the republic. The 

middle ages have come to an end, and the’ period of the 

Renaissance is to begin. It is then a comparatively unknown 

and somewhat obscure age which the author writes about. 

The volume is an exceedingly handsome one, with many 

good photogravures of the ancient Florentine landmarks. 

N. Y. Times. 
RELIGION. 

CROMWELL’S SOLDIER'S BIBLE. Being a reprint, in 
fac simile, of “‘ The Soldier's Pocket Bible,’’ compiled 
by Edmund Calamy, and issued for the use of the 
Commonwealth Army in 1643. With a biographical 
introduction; and a preface by Field Marshal, The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Wolseley, K. P., G. C. B. 12mo, 
leather, 16pp. $1.10; by mail, $1.16. 

As the anonymous introducer points out, the notion that 
the “Soldier’s Bible,’’ traditionally supposed to have been 
carried by the New Model army, was an entire copy of the 
Scriptures, isa delusion; and it seems that there was not 
even any pocket bible in existence which could well have 
been so carried. The actual book, or rather tract, which is 
very rare, consists of sixteen pages only, filled with selected 
texts under hearings, as ‘*A Souldier must consider and 
believe God’s promises,’ etc. It could have been carried in 
the breast very easily; and, as the introducer suggests, in 
the spirit of the famous sentence “‘ How to Make the Best of 
both Worlds,” “perhaps sometimes furnished a defence 
from the weapons of the enemies of their bodies.” 

London Saturday Review. 


IMMANENT Gop. By Rev. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid; paper, 


EVOLUTION AND THE 
William F. English. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


OccuLT JAPAN; OR. THE WAY OF THE Gops. An 
esoteric study of Japanese personality and possession. 
By Percival Lowell, author of “* Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Japan,’ ‘*The Soul of the Far East,” etc. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 


REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. With Thoughts, 
Themes, and Plans by Eminent Pastors and Evangelists. 
Edited by Kev. C. Perren, Ph.D., author of ‘* Seed 
Corn for the Sower,” etc. 384 pp. I2mo,75 cents; 
by mail, 91 cents. 

At the opening, ninety pages are devoted to the general 
conduct of revivals, in a series of short essays by John R. 
Davies, John Gordon, E. H. Whittier, D, L. Moody, Herrick 
Johnson, Charles J. Finney and others. The rest of the book 
is given to over one hundred sermon outlines from a wide 
variety of sources fitted for revival use. The first edition 
has been at once sold, 


By George C. 
I2mo, $1.50; 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY. 
Lorimer, D. D. 480 pp. Indexed. 
by mail, $1 70 
Rev. Dr. George Lorimer takes 460 pages for his state- 
ment of “The Argument for Christianity,’ and then con- 
cludes by declaring that “religion is so vast a subject, and 
reason ‘is so fertile in objections to things most reasonable, 
that unless the intellect is teachable, very little progress will 
be made toward conviction.” It is almost entirely to faith 
that Dr. Lorimer appeals throughout his deductions, drawn 
from history, the miracles, prophecy, humanity and com- 
parison. The scope of his argument can be appreciated 
from his definition of a miracle: “ An event with a super- 
natural cause occurring in the sphere of the natural.”’ 
Philadelphia Record. 


THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. From the Dawn of His- 
tory to the Eraof Méyi. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 457 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

These lectures were delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary, and are intended to bring the history of the religious 
development of Japan down to 1868. The native or shinto 
worship of Japan, is first discussed and in successive chapters 
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Confucianism, the various forms of Buddhism, and the effect 
both of the introduction and expulsion of Christianity in the 
seventeenth century. A liberal comparative view of religions 
is presented, and Dr. Griffis writes after residence in Japan 
and long study. 


POETRY. 


IN THE GARDEN AND OTHER POEMS. By Emily 
Elizabeth Veeder. 104 pp. 16mo,75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents, 

Through many of these verses there is woven a thread of 
deeply religious sentiment, and occasionally, as in ‘* Austin’s 
Painting of Christ,’’ the lines are sonorous and strong. In 
the lighter pieces there is often a musical cadence, and on 
the whole, we like this lighter work the better. The versifi- 
cation is always careful and correct. Here are some lines : 


“TO SOMEBODY.” 


“Let me yearn upon thy face, 
Where the soul is shining through, 
Soul so tender, sweet and strong; 
Dearest friend I ever knew. 


“ Press, oh, press thy hands to mine, 
Dearer hands were never known, 
Close mine eyelids with a kiss ; 
*Tis the sweetest way, I own. 


“Tell me if thine eyes be true, 
Eyes of love and eyes of blue. 
Tell me if it is thine heart 
Glowing ’tween the lids apart.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


NEw YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. Recitations, 
quotations, authors, birthdays, and special programs for 
celebrating New Year and midwinter days in the school- 
room. Edited by Alice M. Kellogg. 96 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 


QUINTETS AND OTHER VFRSES_ By William Henry 
Thorne, author of * Modern Idols,” etc. 100 pages. 

Mr. Thorne, who is one of the forces of American liter- 
ature, says modestly of his modest poems: They were 
written out of impulses that seemed irresistible, and always 
with a view of conveying some sentiment or truth that at the 
time was more capable of being expressed in verse than in 
prose.” It may be added that they were well written and 
that many of them were much admired when, from time to 
time, they appeared in Mr. Thorne’s department of the 
Philadelphia Times. Washington Star. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 
Edited with a preface by George Edward Woodberry. 
With a portrait. 310 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail 
$1.00, 

It is very fitting that this volume of selections from 
Aubrey de Vere’s poems should be edited by an American. 
The author himself stands, at eighty years of age, almost the 
last survivor of that brilliant cycle of poets who came forward 
in England to replace the Wordsworthian group, and who 
shone with varying prominence until Tennyson and Browning 
eclipsed them all, surviving most of them as well. Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Sterling, Faber, Trench, Alford, Bailey, 
De Vere—these disputed for a time the laurels of the two 
greater poets, and now all save Bailey and De Vere have 
passed away. Among all these there was no one, except, 
perhaps, Browning, so linked with this country as De Vere ; 
no one had so many American friends; and, as he is one of 
the most personally lovable 1and high-minded of men, it is 
most appropriate that this American tribute should be paid to 
him. No one, moreover, has put in verse so charmingly the 
most graceful of the Irish traditions. A thorough Irish- 
man in sympathy, he is yet so just by nature as to have 
named one of his prose works “ English Misrule and Irish 
Misdeeds ;”” and his conversion, long since, to the Roman 
Catholic faith has only mellowed and elevated instead 
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of narrowing his nature. As we have lately pointed out, 
others have taken up the theme of Celtic legend, and 
some of these, as Mr. W. B. Yeats, may have lent to thema 
more wholly fanciful and aerial touch; but Mr. De Vere 
will doubtless remain the permanent recorder of the Celtic 
as Tennyson of the Arthurian romance. N.Y. Post. 


By Sarah 


I2mo, 


THE INEVITABLE AND OTHER POEMS. 
Knowles Bolton. With photogravure portrait. 
$1.cO, postpaid. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


A STRANGE CAREER. Life and Adventures of John 
Gladwyn Jebb. By his widow. With an introduction 
by H. Rider Haggard With portrait. 349 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Two reflections naturally occur to anyone after reading 
this book: the first is that, hackneyed and common as the 
world has become, it still offers a field for adventure; and 
the second is that England still brings forth sons worthy of 
her name and destiny. It is difficult—impossible in this 
compass—to give an adequate notion of the travel and enter- 
prise undertaken in the life of little more than fifty years 
which is recorded in this volume. By the time that Mr. Jebb 
was eight-and-twenty, he had gone to India with his regi- 
ment, resigned his commission, gone to Oxford, started a 
manufactory in Glasgow, explored Central America, lost a 
fortune, helped to found the White Star Line, and was now 
manager of a coffee plantation in Brazil! It is enough to 
take one’s breath away, alihough it was not enough to satisfy 
his roving, tireless spirit. There remained the North Amer- 
ican continent, with the pursuit of game, of Indians, of gold— 
in the Rockies, in the plains of the far West, in Colurado, 
and finally in Mexico, where about ’82—no dates are given— 
Mr. jebb accepted the post of manager of mines, his last 
undertaking. In one respect, this was the most remarkable 
chapter in his life, in that he believed himself to have the 
clue to the buried millions of treasure of the last of the Aztec 
Emperors. But the scheme was never realized, and the 
secret, if such there was, has died with him. 

London Bookseller. 


ADONIRAM JuDSON. A biography, by his son Edward 
Judson, D, D. With a portrait and illustrations, 188 pp. 
Indexed. Notable Baptist series. 1I2mo, 70 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

This memoir of Dr. Judson is the first of the series on notable 
Baptists. Other volumes will follow from time to time on 
“ Andrew Fuller,’’ “ James Manning,” and others. Dr. Jud- 
son’s name is indelibly connected with the origin and history 
of the foreign missionary movement in this country. Of this 
his son gives interesting details, and also the story of his 
youth and college training. Publishers Weekly. 


ALEXANDER III. oF Russia. By Charles Lowe, 
M. A., author of * Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biog- 
raphy,” etc. With a portrait. 370 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

Certainly the situations of mo drama or romance could 
compare in interest and in vivid, not to say lurid, coloring, 
with those which crowd through this life of the late Czar. 
Alexander the III. was an earnest, truthful man, but narrow 
and illiberal, The story of his youth is the old royal one of 
military training, a wearisome record of reviews, races, routs, 
balls and fashionable functions. While heir apparent he was 
drawn into the anti-German movement, at that time the pas- 
sion which dominated the party opposed to his father. This 
necessitated his retirement from all participation in national 
affairs, and not until the outbreak of the Franco German 
War did the Czarevitch appear as a leader of any party. But 
then, at the head of the whole youth of Russia, we find him 
boldly declaring his sympathy with France while his father’s 
heart, it was well known, was wholly on the side of the Ger- 
mans in that tremendous struggle. Alexander, though a 
brave soldier, was not a military genius, and it was owing 
more to the strategical blunders of the Turks than the gen- 
eralship of the Czarevitch that the line of the Lom was kept 
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intact. The repressive measures adopted throughout his 
reign against all races and religions, other than the pure ones 
of ancient and holy Russia, gave a great stimulus to the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1892. The character of the late 
Czar, it appears, was an enigma. Indeed, he bas been des- 
cribed as a psychological mystery, By the death of his 
gifted brother, greatness was thrust upon him, and he entered 
upon the duties of his great office without adequate training 
and with a scanty store of learning. No one ever doubted 
his honesty, piety, purity and determination to govern well 
according to the degree of his illumination. And yet his 
superiors in mind and inferiors in qualities of heart controlled 
and guided him. Mr, Lowe’s biography is a fairly agreeable 
one, and may delight the reader with its abundance of anec- 
dotes and chatty details of royal personages, 

Philadelphia Press. 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. With letters 
and leaves from their journals. Compiled and translated 
by M. A. Belloc and M. Shedlock. With eight por- 
traits. Intwo volumes. 244, 246 pp. S8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4 14. 

To the ordinary English reader we can, in a certain measure, 
recommend this chronicle of the life and work of the Gon- 
courts, for it is the only book of the kind which exists in 
English, and it is sufficiently accurate in regard to the main 
facts of the case to be of value to those who wish for gen- 
eral information on the subject. The narrative is clear, 
though written in a style which we may fairly represent by a 
specimen sentence, on J/adame Garvaisais:—“ The book 
failed to produce the immediate impression hoped for by the 
authors, but it has finally been awarded a high place in the 
de Goncourts e@uvre.” It is designed on an excellent plan, 
by which the Goncourts are made to tell the story of their 
own lives by a selection, and it is illustrated by an excellent 
series of portraits, among which is an extremely clever draw- 
ing by Mr. Will Rothenstein. Consequently, it cannot fail 
to be interesting, and we may at once admit that Miss Belloc 
and Miss Shedlock have produced an interesting book. 
That is mainly to the credit of their material ; it is totheirown 
discredit that they have not made a better use of it. 

London Saturday Review. 


EMILY I)ICKINSON’S LETTERS. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. With portrait,a view of her home in 
Amherst, and fac-similes of her handwriting. Two 
vols, 16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 
his Daughter, Mary C. Church. Witha Preface by the 
Dean of Christ Church. The Eversley series. 428 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See revieu'. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. Edited 
by Augustus J. C. Hare, author of “ Walks in Rome,’ 
“« Memorials of a Quiet Life,” etc. 339 704 pp. Indexed. 
2 vols. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3 30. 
See review. 


MeEmorrS (VIEUX SOUVENIRS) OF THE PRINCE DE 
JoINvILLe. Translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. With many illustrations from drawings by the 
author. I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

See review. 


A Study in English Economic 
Literature. By Wilson Lloyd Bevan, M.A., Ph. D. 
Publica‘ions of the American Economic Association, 
Vol. IX. No.4. 102 pp. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

Sir William Petty was a celebrated English statistician and 
political economist, horn 1623 and died 1687, His chief 
works are: ‘‘ Treatise of taxes and contributions,” “ Political 
aritbmetic,”’ ‘* Essay concerning the multiplication of man- 
kind,” “‘ Down Survey of Irish lands,’ etc. This mono- 
graph was prepared because the writer believed Petty 
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deserved more attention than he had hitherto received. It 
gives a very full account of the life, writings, etc., of Sir Wil- 
liam Petty. A list of works used or referred to covers a 
page. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCK- 
LAND, D.D.,F.R.S. Sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Theological Society, and first 
Presideat of the British Association. 3y his daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon. With portraits and illustrations, 283 pp. 
8vo, $2.60: by mail, $2.78. 

Dean Buckland died more than thirty-eight years ago, and 
it is only now that his memoir is given to the world. Yet, 
although late, the publication is a gain, if only to show the 
complete revolution that has taken place in natural science 
during the century. To Buckland is due, if to any one is 
due, the position of geology as a science, although the posi- 
tion was not won without fighting. When the British Asso- 
ciation was at last allowed-to meet at Oxford, with Buckland 
as President, the 7imes gravely pointed out the “ uselessness ”’ 
of the gathering, and the Bampton Lectures of the year 
following directly attack the movement. When, shortly 
after, Buckland went off on a well-earned holiday, the head 
of his college gratefully exclaimed, “ Buckland has gone to 
Italy, and we shall hear no more, thank God, of this geology!” 
Of his unwearied researches in the cause of science, his 
powers as a lecturer, and his brilliant conversation, the 
* Life’’ supplies abundant examples. He was, of course, 
the subject of many good stories. One of them relates that 
he and a friend, riding to London, lost their way in the dark, 
and were quite ignorant of their whereabouts; whereupon 
Buckland dismounted, and gathering up a handful of earth, 
smelt it. ‘‘ Uxbridge!” he exclaimed, his geological nose 
telling him the precise locality. London Bookseller. 


THE MODERN TEMPLE AND TEMPLARsS. A Sketch of 
the Life and Work of Russell H. Conwell, Pastor at 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. By Robert H. 
turdette. Illustrated. 385 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.16, 

Sze review 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITEDSTATES. 1789-1894. 
By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William E. Russell, Daniel 
C. Gilman, William Walter Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, 
Gecrge Bancroft, John Hay, and others. Edited by 
James Grant Wilson. With 23 steel portraits, fac-simile 
letters and other illustrations, 526 pp. Indexed 
Svo, $2.60; by mail, $2.68. 

See review. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
CHINESE CENTRAL Asia. A Ride to Little Tibet. By 


Henry Lansdell, D. D., author of “ Through Siberia,”’ 
etc. With three maps and eighty illustrations. In two 
volumes. 456, 512 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.16. 

In 1888 Dr. Henry Lansdell started on what may best be 
described as a tour of religious exploration in Chinese Cen- 
tral Asia and the lands adjacent. He was not sent as the 
emissary of any particular society or with any particular 
object, but went as the envoy of a sort of religious syndicate, 
which had raised £1,000 for the purpose of sending him. 
Occasionally in the field of commercean agent is sent to some 
distant country “to have a general look round,’ and report 
as tothe prospects of trade. So Dr. Lansdell was sent to 
have a general look round from the missionary point of view 
in Central Asia. lle was away two years and a half. What 
he accomplished in that time was nota little remarkable. He 
visited every kingdom of Asia, besides five European and 
four African kingdoms, and traveled 18,000 miles by rail, 
25,000 by water, 7,000 by driving and riding on “ horses, 
camels, donkeys, yaks, elephants, mules, and men.” He 
collected over 5,000 scientific specimens, took 500 photo- 
graphs, and kept diaries to the extent of 2,509 pages. That 
was not a bad record. But the best remains behind. In 
spite of the tremendous temptations to be tedious which 
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beset the missionary, the man of science, the traveler, and 
the amateur photographer, Dr. Lansdell has contrived to 
make two very readable volumes. How often does the 
reader of the ordinary book of travel regret that the blacks, 
or Chinese, or Red Indians did not finish the intrepid trav- 
eler at the twentieth “ awkward predicament, owing to the 
treachery of our guide ?”” Dr. Lansdell’s book gives occa- 
sion for no such evil feelings. He keeps the reader’s sym- 
pathy from beginning toend. By this we do not mean to 
imply that he has written anything like a great book of 
travel, or to suggest fora moment that he is a Burton. His 
work cannot claim this rare merit. It is, however, a pleas- 
antly written book, and one which no one who cares for 
travel literature will find dull or devoid of instruction and 
entertainment. London Spectator, 


FROM EDINBURGH TO THE ANTARCTIC. An artist's 
notes and sketches during the Dundee Antarctic expedi- 
tion of 1892 93. By W.G. Burn Murdoch. With a 
chapter by W. S. Bruce. 364 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3 96. , 

See review. 


In CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. An Eastern Note-book. 
By Mary Thorn Carpenter, author of “ A Girl’s Winter 
in India.”” With illustrations. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HoMES OF GooD MEN AND 
GREAT, By Elbert Hubbard. George Eliot. 28 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 


ON THE SHORES OF AN INLAND SEA. 
Teackle Dennis. Illustrated. 79 pp 
by mail, 65 cents. 

Describes a voyage to Alaska from San Francisco, and a 
visit to some of the chief ports of Alaska, 


Publishers’ 


By James 
I2mo, 57 cents; 


Weekly. 


THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER. Notes 
from both sides of the Russian Frontier, By Poultney 
Bigelow. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Svo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

See review. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. By Michael Scott. 
With illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. In two volumes, 
Sea Stories of Michael Scott. 399, 3860 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Michael Scott (1789-1835) published these sea stories in 
Blackwoods. The London Quarterly Review called them 
“‘the most brilliant se ies of magazine papers of the times.’’ 
They were published in England, republished in Philadel- 
phia, 1834, and now reappear in this comely but somewhat 
fantastic edition with frontispiece and illustrations in the new 
spirit and no hint that they ever appeared before. 

THE [NNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. By W. J. 

Loftie, B, A., F. S. A., author of “« Westminster Abbey,” 
‘* Windsor Castle,’ etc. With many illustrations by 
Herbert Railton. New edition. 302 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Though the law itself may be dry and prosaic there is 
much of picturesqueness and romance about the haunts of 
the gentlemen learned—and unlearned—in the law who 
inhabit the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and the less known 
quatters inthat legal neighboorhood.. We are not therefore 
surprised to find that the united labors of Mr. Loftie and Mr. 
Railton, a combination that could hardly have been improved 
upon, have commended themselves to the historic and 
artistic sensibilities of the reading public. Mr. Loftie is 
thoroughly imbued with the genius loci of the place, and 
he moves amid the venerable (and modern) buildings with 
the easy assurance of perfect knowledge. He points out 
to the reader from his full store all the matters of interest 
and antiquity in which this little bit of London is so rich. 
Mr. Railton seconds his effort with a never-failing eye for 
the picturesque, and the ancient buildings under his skilful 
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draughtsmanship reveal beauties which the ordinary pass- 


er-by or casual visitor can never hope to see. 
London Bookseller. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. Vistas Mexicanas. By 
Christian Reid, author of “The Land of the Sky,’ 
‘A Comedy of Elopement,” etc. Illustrated. 355 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

See review. 

EDUCATION. 

GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. By Mary H. Page, Head mistress of the 


Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill. 71 pp. 12mo, 54 
cents ; by mail, 60 cents. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. By Charles De 
Garmo, Ph. D. The Great Educators series, 268 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A systematic analysis of the Herbartian system of educa- 
tion drawn with reference to the needs of American teachers 
who at present are chiefly in want of exposition. The 
development of Ilerbart’s theory, as well as its origin, is 
treated, and the American editions are discussed. Special 
attention is given to the systematic exposition of the problem 
presented by the concentration and revelation of studies, 
The book closes with a bibliography from Van Liew’s trans- 
lation of Rein’s “ Outlines of Pedagogics.”’ 


LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PENNMANSHIP AND TYPE- 
WRITING WITH SPELLING LIST OF 20,000 WORDs. By 
FM. Payne, author of “ Business Letter Writer,” 
“Law at a Glance,’ etc. Illustrated. 104 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE ACADEMIC FRENCH CourSE. In accordance 
with the latest grammatical rules adopted by the French 
Academy. By Antoine Muzzarelli, author of “ Les 
Antonymes de la Langue Francaise,” etc. First year. 
299 pp. I2mo, $1 00; by mail, $1.11. 

An experience of fifteen years in the teaching of modern 
languages has convinced the author that “the natural 
method is totally inapplicable in schools,’ and that “ we 
must keep to the standard methods, while ever seeking 
to improve upon them.”’ It is with this distinct object in 
view that the present work was undertaken. It aims to be 
pre-eminently practical, advancing from the easiest of first 
steps to the moderately difficult in a constant gradation. Its 
great object is simplicity. A number of new features are 
introduced Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE CHILD. What Shall He Study’ What Shall 
He Do? Or, Studies and Occupations for Children 
between the ages of Seven and Nine. By T. G. Rooper, 
author of “ Apperception, or A Pot of Green Feathers.” 
‘Teachers’ Manual, No. 23. 26 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 
cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 

LITERATURE. 

THE GROWTH OF THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By 
Richard Jones, Ph. D. 161 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

In ‘* The Growth of the Idylls of the King,” Professor 
Richard Jones, has sought to treat the Arthur legend, as 
found in Tennyson, with the same scientific analysis as that 
with which Professor Kuno Fischer, of Heidelberg, has 
investigated the Faust legend of Germany. A great deal of 
the little book is devoted to the textual features and varia- 
tions of the great English epic of the late laureate, but the 
most enjoyable portion of the work concerns the evolution 
of Tennyson’s “ Blameless King,” from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur.”’ Professor Jones emphasizes the fact that the 
“Morte d’Arthur”’ is not always a happy compilation, often 
missing the spiritual tone of Tennyson. He cannot find 
Vivien’s original in Malory’s “ Damosell Hight Nimue,” 
who was “ more sinned against than sinning.” He attempts 
as well to identify the strata of varying belief and despair in 
the “TIdylls,” but it cannot be said that he has been very 
successful in this particular effort. Philadelphia Record. 
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PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Margaret Gatty. With 
a memoir of the author by her Daughter, Juliana 
Horatia Ewing, and illustrations by P. H. Calderon, 
W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, Sir. E. Burne-Jones, 
Sir John Tenniel, L. Fréhlich, Harrison Weir, and 
others With notes onthe Natural History. 492 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 47. 

Mrs. Gatty’s parables have long maintained their place as 

a classic in allegorical literature, and the reissue we have 

received makes in every way an admirable book. The 

illustrations will help to imprint upon the reader’s memory 
the fables and the lessons they so attractively inculcate. 

Mrs. Ewing’s memoir will be re-read with a new interest. 

The notes appended adequately explain any points of 

importance or difficulty as to the natural history of the birds, 

beasts, and plants which Mrs. Gatty has used so admirably 
to convey her message and her meaning to the mind of her 
readers, London Bookseller. 


REFERENCE. 


CHAMBERS'S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 768 pp. 12mo, 
$1.85 ; by mail, $2.06. 

This new and valuable work of reference is distinguished 
by general compactness and by the conciseness of its 
information. These qualities are shown to be not incon- 
sistent with fulness, for we find that all nameworthy places 
are mentioned, the etymology of their names is given where 
significant or interesting, literary and historical associations 
are dealt with, and the latest census returns are laid under 
contribution for official figures, while a useful feature is the 
frequent reference to works in which fuller information may 
be found. In the case of places of special importance, 
capital cities, and other large centres, quite lengthy articles 
are given. The “ Gazetteer,’’ it may be mentioned, is based 
upon the geographical articles given in the ninth edition of 
‘“* Chambers’s Encyclopeedia.”’” There is, however, it is only 
fair to add, a considerable amount of entirely new matter. 
We have tested the work in many ways and, curiously 
enough, have only found it wanting in two references sug- 
gested in the preface. These are to Erromango and Walden, 
neither of which can we find in the body of the work itself, 
It is safe to say, however, that this is one of the best books 
of its kind recently issued. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE CHAIRMAN'S GUIDE AND SECRETARY'S COM- 
PANION. By Henry Frith, author of ‘Speeches and 
Toasts, How to Make and Propose Them,” “The 
Letter-Writer,” etc. I12 pp, and appendix. I2mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 38 ‘cents. 

A manual from English practice of the method of con- 
ducting public meetings and dinners, so far as the chairman 
is concerned. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESSFS George William 
Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kossuth, John James 
Audubon and William Cullen Bryant. By Parke 
Godwin. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

An excellent appreciation of Curtis, as a man, a writer and 

a citizen, is given by Parke Godwin. Mr. Godwin is one 

of the veterans in the active literary life of New York. He 

knew Curtis well and sympathized with both his literary and 
his political activities, so that when he recalls his friend’s 
career to others who had known him, it is with the recogni- 
tion of his varied intellectual and moral qualities, as well as 
with a personal affection, that makes this address more than 

a mere eulogium, a portrait of a noble character. There is a 

similar affectionate appreciation in the address upon Edwin 

Booth, while concerning Bryant no one can speak with fuller 

authority. The address on Kossuth is also interesting from 

the personal impressions it records, and Mr. Godwin even 
knew Audubon and so is able to make him a real figure too. 

It is really the personal note that we want in work of this 

kind, and it is the personal note that gives that particular 
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charm to the essays by Mr. Curtis here spoken of. They are 
nearly all about people that he knew, and with whom he had 
a distinct artistic sympathy that made his appreciation as 
intelligent as sincere. We are not unmindful of Curtis’ 
brave services in the warfare against slavery and in that 
against the spoilsmen when we speak of him distiactively 
as a literary artist. This may or may not be his strongest 
claim to remembrance, but it is certainly one claim that will 
be acknowledged with little reservation, 

Philadelphia Times. 


Essays. By Joseph Mazzini. Most of them trans- 
iated for the first time, by Thomas Okey. Edited with 
an introduction by Bolton King. With photogravure 
portrait. 263 pp, and appendix, I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Four of the essays, or political tracts, written by Mazzini 
during his exile, in his young manhood, and two of the 
important papers he contributed to his Roma di Popolo, near 
the close of his pure, eventful life, have been freshly trans- 
lated by Mr. Okey into fluent, forcible English and are here 
published with an introduction, which comprises a sketch of 
Mazzini's life and an estimate of his character, by Mr. King. 
The introduction was needed, for, though Mazzini has been 
dead only a little more than twenty years, and his name has 
assuredly not been forgotten, the efforts of the wisest and 
best which lead to no result which is visible on the surface of 
things are soon forgotten by the busy world. In a purely 
material sense, Mazzini's political life was a failure. He 
suffered poverty, imprisonment, and exile, all to no purpose. 
The Italian people are doubtless wiser and otherwise better 
to-day because of his labors, but none of the reforms he 
hoped to establish have yet been established. A man 
of rare literary talent, which early manifested itself, he 
abandoned literature, as an art pursued for its own sake, at 
the outset of his career, and gave himself up entirely to 
political agitation. He was an ardent patriot, but a man of 
wisdom as well, and if he was lacking in the qualities of 
craft and tact that the greatest statesman must possess, the 
sentimentality and romanticism of some of the schemes that 
grew out of his agitation were due to the untrained zeal and 
fervor of a few of his compatriags, rather than to him From 
the ideal Christian point of view, his character and life are 
wholly admirable, though he was no friend of the Church. 
These six essays Mr. Okey has translated have a living 
interest for all patriots in all countries, though each was 
written to serve an immediate purpose. N. Y. Times. 


EUPHORIAN: REING STUDIES OF THE ANTIQUE AND 
THE MEDIAVAL IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Vernon 
Lee. Third edition. 453 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2 05. 

A reprint of a work which first appeared in 1884, in 
which Miss Viola Paget, “ Vernon Lee,” gave the naive 
impression made on a cultivated mind by the mixture of 
antique and medizval influence in the Italian renaissance. 
The information is second-hand. The impressions are 
original and won ten years ago a wide and general notice. 


GREFK Stupies. A series of essays. By Walter 
Pater. Prepared for the press by Charles L. Shadwell. 
319 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 46. 

These essays by a consummate master of English style 
were published between 1876 and 188q in various magazines. 
“ Dionysus,”’ ‘* Euripides,” “ Bacchanals,’’ ** Demeter and 
Persephone,’ and ‘ Hippolytus’’ are studies of closely 
associated myths. Four essays are given toa study of Greek 
sculpture, and are fragments of what was intended to be a 
more extensive work which Mr. Pater never completed. 


THE LAW AND LAWYERS OF PicKwIcK. A lecture, 
with an original drawing of “ Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz.” By 
Frank Lockwood. Second edition. 108 pp. 16mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 67 cents 
Many admirers of the work of Charles Dickens will be 
glad to have this charming little volume, enriched as it is 
with a sketch of the great Serjeant Buzfuz by Mr. Lock- 
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wood. The lecture is full of a quiet humour such as befits 
the subject, and is thoroughly entertaining from beginning to 
end; it very largely consists of passages extracted from 
* Pickwick ’’ itself. London Publishers’ Circular. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. A Study in Philanthropy 
and Economics. By Amos G. Warner. Ph.D. Crow- 
ells Library of Economics and Pvulitics. 430 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

“American Charities,’’ by Professor Amos G. Warner, is 

a work which embodies the first exhaustive treatment of the 

subject. It is without question the most satisfactory present- 

ment of the theory and practice of charities. Dr. Warner, 
while an economic scholar of national reputation, does not 
approach the subject from the point of view of a theorist. 

On the other hand, he has enjoyed a wide experience and 

practical one resulting from his endeavors in behalf of the 

impoverished and suffering, Many students of pauperism 
have tried to find in one or two of its manifestations the 
cause of all poverty, but the author of this work embraces the 
wide field of inqu ry represented by the study of the ir fluence 
of heredity, environment, social condition and selfishness in 
determining degeneracy. ‘The style of the book is perspicu- 
ous and direct, the argument convincing and supported by 
examples selected from the author's abundant reading and 
varied experiences. It is an indispensable economic manual 
for student and teacher, eminently suggestive and inspiring, 
and worthy of the most careful reading by those whose mis- 
sion may be felt to be the service of the poor and neglected. 

There are chapters in his book which present the difficulties 

which stand in the way of work for dependent children, the 

destitute sick, the insane, the feebleminded and analagously 

degenerate classes. Philanthropic financiering embraces a 

consideration of publie and private relief or charity, and this 

great and grave question is discussed fairly, comprehensively 
and with an abundance of experimental knowledge that 
makes the conclusions of the author worthy of close and 
respectful thought. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
there is no phase of poor relief or of pauperism that he does 
not throw a searching light upon, Philadelphia Press. 


Jornt MeTALLisM. A plan by which gold and silver 
together, at ratios always based on their relative market 
values, may be made the metallic basis of a sound, 
honest, self-regulating, and permanent currency, without 
frequent recoinings, and without danger of one metal 
driving out the other, By Anson Phelps Stokes. Sec- 
ond edition. Enlarged by the addition of Part II. 
Joint Metallism vs, Bi-metallism and Monometallism, 
Part III. History of the Science of Money and Coin- 
age, Questions of the Day series. 193 pp. Indexed 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents, 

This is a second edition of the author's well-known treat- 
ises on the subject and and his history of the science of 
money and coinage. The work has been considerably and 
valuably enlarged. Philadelthia Press. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Albert Shaw. 385 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, 1.67. 

The book is written from the point of view that life in 
cities is the lot assigned to the majority of this generation 
and its immediate successors. The present volume and the 
one to follow propose to give a comparative account of muni- 
cipal administrations, their methods and their results in the 
chief capitals, and the typical industrial and commercial 
towns of Europe. The prob.ems to be solved are similar in 
all their essential characteristics, regardless of national dis- 
tinctions, and Americans can learn much from European 
experts. The author claims science can meet and answer all 
these problems, Administrative, statistical, engineering and 
technological, sanitary, educational, social and moral science 
can order the life in dense population groups The book is not 
controversial, but wholly comparative. Publishers’ Weekly 
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SociaAL GROWTH AND STABILITY. A consideration of 
the Factors of Modern Society and their Relation to 
the Character of the Coming State. By D Ostrander, 
author of “* The Law of Fire [nsurance.”’ I9I pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

In this book the author considers the factors of modern 
society and their relation to the character of the coming 
state. He writes about many important and current ques- 
tions and writes well. The subjects of his critical and hint- 
ful discussion range from railroads to compulsory education, 
from strikes and trusts to a cogent argument in favor of pro- 
tection, One of the most interesting passages in the volume 
refers to the pressing necessity of restricting immigration. 
Other noticeable portions of the brief and discursive but 
pungent little work deals with the eighi-hour day question, 
the reading of books, the physical basis of character, election 
methods and the inequitable distribution of wealth. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, 
author of “‘ The Holy Roman Empire.’’ In two vol- 
umes. Vol II. The Party System—Public Opinion— 
Illustrations and Reflections—Social Institutions. Third 
edition, completely revised throughout with additional 
chapters. 904 pp. I2mo, $1.80; by mail, $2.02. 

The new chapters of “ The American Commonwealth ”’ 
show the same qualities which have been so widely recog- 
nized as belonging to the book and the writer, the same’ 
thoroughness and industry, the same ever present philosephi- 
cal sense, a spirit at once critical and benevolent, at once 
prudent and hopeful, scholarly and practical. Learning and 
intellectual reflection are accompanied by keen in ight into 
every-day human nature, and the author is able to consider 
the facts of to-day from the vantage ground of wide histori- 
cal knowledge. A lucid and agreeable style permits the 
thought and information of the work to glide easily into the 
mind of the reader. NV. Y. Times. 


THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX EXPLAINED. By John 
M. Gould and George F. Tucker, authors of ** Notes on 
the United States Statutes,” etc. 108 pp. Indexed. 
1Q@mo, $1 00; by mail, $1.08. 

rhis is a very useful little handbook at the present time 
The Income Tax law is new in certain of its clauses, especi- 
aliy in those relating to property acquired by gift and in- 
heritance, and those relating to corporations, but in most 
respects it follows closely the similar laws of the Rebellion 
period. The aim of Messrs. Gould and Tucker is to ex- 
plain the new statute according to the decisions and practice 
affecting the older laws, it being believed that similar 
decisions and rulings will be adopted and followed by the 
Courts and Departments in passing upon the present -\ct. 
The manual is calculated to be of wide service. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE ULTIMATE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
Von Béhm-Bawerk. 
postpaid. 


By Eugen 
No. 128, 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


As A MATTER OF Course. By Annie Payson Call, 
author of * Power Through Repose.”” 135 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail 83 cents, 

That “a little pain is made a big one by persistent (well- 
ing upon it’’ is the keynote of this author's aici, Her 
chatty suggestiveness as to the management of our unruly 
American nerves is fairly good reading for the healthy and 
capable of a tonic effect upon a nervous invalid. Her maxims 
are as wise as the eternal hills, and nearly as old in the eyes 
of humanity, which measures everything by the duration of 
its own little life upon a planet. It is the old philosophy 
that, seen in a fresh light, revolutionizes the world. We do 
not expect so much as this from Miss Call, but she falls into 
line with the spirit—one of the spirits—of the age, and 
teaches her disciples quietness. Like the most effective and 
helpful of the clerical profession, she chooses practical illus- 
trations, and does not hesitate with her “ Thou art the man.” 
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Her observation is quick, her pen ready, and her common- 
sense analysis of the foibles of her fellows may awaken a 
degree of faith in her remedy even in the previously 
indifferent. N. Y. Times. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 
NETISM. By Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, B. A., 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S. New revised edition, with many 
additions. With numerous illustrations. 628 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo, $1.26; by mail, $1.42. 

This by one of the great living authorities was finst written 
in 1881 and is now reissued and brought down to date 


HyPpnNotTisM. How it is done; its uses and dangers. 
By James R. Cocke, M.D. 373 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

This book closes with a bibliography. It is a survey from 
approved sources of the theory and phenomena of hypnotism. 


THE SouRCE AND MODE OF SOLAR ENERGY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNIVERSE. By I. W. Heysinger, 
M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 363 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

An attempt to show that solar energy is not derived from 
the slow cooling down of the sun and can best be explained 
as electrical energy due to the rotation of sun and planets. 
The author takes all his facts at second-hand. 


HORTICULTURE. 

THE BOOK OF THE RosF. By Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, 
M A. With 29 illustrations. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.48; by mail, $2.65. 

“The Book of the Rose”’ gives full details of practical 
rose culture. The author writes that he has with “his own 
hands” established all the facts he tells about from raising 
and establishing a rose stock to carrying off the prize at some 
great flower exhibition. Roses have their “ qualities and 
their defects,” as that famous horticultural authority, Dean 
Hole, has declared. To tend roses, even in our immediate 
latitude is the delight of many a man and woman, and there 
is no reason why certain English methods should not be 
raade available. The volume is a handsome one, with many 
photographs of the author’s choicest photogravures. 

N. Y. Times. 

TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Pro- 
fessor R. Hartig. Translated by William Somerville, 
D. A&c., B.Se., F. R.S, E., F.L.S. Revi-ed and edited 
with a preface by H. Marshall Ward, D.Sc., F. R.S., 
F,L.S., F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 331 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.93; by mail, $3.12. 

A notable contribution to the scientific study of forestry is 
Somerville’s translation of Prof. Robert Hartig’s ‘ Text- 
Book of the Diseases of Trees.’ Hartig has been studying 
the diseases of trees for more than twenty years, has pub- 
lished a good many papers on the subject, and has at last 
produced the systematic treatise of which the present volume 
is a translation. The diseases of trees are here classified as 
(1) those produced by flowering plants, (2) those produced 
by cryptograms, (3) such as result from wounds, (4) those 
due to unfavorable conditions of the soil, and (5) those due 
to unfavorable atmospheric conditions. Fully two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to diseases caused by fungi, and about 
forty-five pages to wounds, only two pages of which are 
occupied with a consideration of defoliation of trees by 
insects. Injuries from sun-cracks, from frost, and from fire are 
duly considered, and the work closes with a classified list of 
diseases. It must be remembered, in using this book, that it 
deals mainly with European trees and their diseases, and 
that it is altogether probable that in America, as we have 
our own silva, so we may Fave some of our own dweases 
which affect our trees. N.Y. Post, 


FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES. 


CossacK FAIRY TALES AND FOLK TALES. Selected, 
edited and translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by 
E. N. Mitchell. 290 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail. $1.98. 
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HeRoO-TALES OF IRELAND. Collected by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 555 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

True Keltic tales have a cachet of their own. The folk- 
lorist will point out ad infinitum resemblances in stories 
found in divers parts of the world, and will deduce from that 
that the general drift of them indicates the worship of a 
moon god or of a sun deity or a water divinity. Mr. Curtin 
believes that many of the North American tales have some- 
thing to do with the creation myth. Imaginative folk-lorists 
present all kinds of ingenious constructions. Such stories as 
Mr. Curtin has so industriously collected do at least give 
some idea of what was the kind of man and his belief in 
Ireland long before Christianity. Mr. Curtin is a raconteur 
of fine powers, and knows exactly how to follow the gran- 
diose ways of the Celtic story teller. To interpret the pure 
Irish story, an understanding of Gaelic is a necessity, and 
Mr. Curtin is master of it. In his practice the author shows 
similarities as existing among all the early folk-lore stories, 
and presents a scientific study of this interesting topic. 

N.Y. Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Witp ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY; OR, ORPHEUS AT THE 
ZOO AND OTHER Papers. By C. J. Cornish. With 
illustrations from photographs. 8vo, $2 60; by mail,$2.78. 

These articles, while pleasantly written, hardly rise to the 

dignity of either literature or science, though young people 
unacquainted with natural history will find in them, stated 
with sufficient accuracy, numerous facts about animals, birds, 
and insects which it is well they should know. The only 
parts of the book which possess any flavor of originality are 
those which treat of some simple experiments on the suscep- 
tibility of various animals to musical sounds, and a discus- 
sion of a few points connected with patterns of coloration 
in animals. The author, assisted by a violinist and later by 
a piccolo-player, visited a number of the cages and noted 
the behavior of their inmates. The tarantula showed no 
evidence of being affected by music, but a nest of scorpions 
became violently agitated on the production of high and 
piercing notes. Most four-footed animals were more or less 
pleasantly excited by the music; .the wolves and jackals, 
exceptionally, showed strong dislike and fear, partly mingled 
with curiosity ; and the African elephant was evidently dis- 
satisfied with the performance. Discords were universally 
received with a sudden start and signs of displeasure ; all 
animals except cobras and wolves showed pleasure and 
curiosity when listening to soft and melancholy music, and 
all exhibited extreme dislike of loud, harsh sounds 


N. Y. Post. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. A study in Prac- 
tical Psychology. By T. G. Rooper, author of “ Apper- 
ception, or a Pot of Green Feathers.’’ Illustrated. 
leachers’ Manuals. No. 24. 30 pp. I2mo paper, I5 
sents ; by mail, 17 cents. 


Arranged by 
12mo, linen, 


Forty Lessons In CLay MODELING. 
Amos M. Kellogg. [Illustrated. 52 pp. 
30 cents ; by mail, 33 cents. 

It ts the design of this little book to show how pupils may 
begin, with very simple forms, to model in clay and advance 
to those that are quite complex. Mr. Kellogg is indebted 
largely for the cuts and descriptive work to a book by Dora 
Pearce, a London kindergarten principal, but changes and 
restatements have been freely made to adapt it to practical 
school use. The introduction contains brief instructions as 
to tools and the best way to begin work, and then follow 
directions as to the modelling of objects. 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


ILLUSTRATIVE BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. By W. 
Bertha Hintz. 53 pp. 12mo, oblong, linen, 30 cents; by 
mail, 35 cents. 

The author is a teacher of and lecturer on methods in 
drawing, and late of the New York Normal Art School. 
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The book contains reproductions of her sketches, with 
stories that grow as the blackboard drawings grow, and 
which the learner may draw for practice. The objects are 
fruits, birds, vegetables, pottery, etc. Teachers will find in 
this book just the help they need. Publishers’ Weekly. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


HouSEHOLD News. VolumelIl. January to Decem- 
ber, 1894. Illustrated. Quarto. 255-794 pp. 75 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Volume II. of the magazine of housekeeping and cook- 
ing, edited by Mr. S. T. Rorer, the author of the “ Philadel- 
phia Cook-book ” and lecturer at the World’s Fair. 


THE LitrLe Epicure. Seven Hundred Choice Re- 
cipes. By Linda Hull Larned. 276 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

The price of the materials accompany every receipt, the 
aim being to enable housekeepers to know the cost of every 
dish at average market prices, and to provide in every recipe 
a quantity sufficient for six persons. The book is not designed 
to instruct beginners in minute details pertaining to the proper 
preparation of dishes in daily use—that department having 
already been ably treated by other writers. The author 
simply wishes to show that one can be both economical and 
hospitable. In the index the price of every dish is also 
given. Publishers’ Weekly. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ECONOMICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Simon N 
Patten. No. 136. 29 pp. Svo, paper, 25 cents, post- 

paid. 

MORTGAGE BANKING IN Russia. By D. M. Fred- 
eriksen. No. 130. 108 pp. 8vo, paper, 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

Some account, with statistics, of the public and private 
mortgage banks in Russia. Publishers’ Weekly. 
REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. By H.T. Newcomb. 

No. 132. 44pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

RELATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS TO THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy AND TO TRADE INSTRUCTION. By Edward 
W. Bemis. No. 129. 93 pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

An answer to an article published in the Century Maga- 
zine for May, 1893, inspired by the late Col. Auchmuty, 
which, among other things, said : ‘‘ The American boy has no 
rights which organized labor is bound to respect ’’—“‘he is 
refused admission to nearly all trade-unions, and is boy- 
cotted if he attempts to work as a non-union man.” The 
many interesting facts and statistics offered by the writer 


show that this is not an exact presentation of the case. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


RELIEF WORK CARRIED ON IN THE WELLS MEMO- 
RIAL INsrituTe. By Helena S. Dudley. No. 134. 
81 pp. Svo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE Economic FUNCTION OF WoMAN. By Edward 
T. Devine. No. 133. 60 pp. 8vo, paper, 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

Man is largely the producer, woman the consumer, the 
author says—‘‘ to woman has fallen the task of directing 
how thé wealth brought into the house shall be used, 
whether much or little shall be made of it, and what kind of 
wealth shall be brought. Inthe current theories, the im- 
portance of this latter function has been absurdly under- 
estimated. With a clearer recognition of its true relation to 
the whole subject of wealth, there must result an increased 
respect on the part of economists for the industrial functions 
which woman performs.” Publishers Weekly. 
Wuy Hap RoscHeER SO LITTLE INFLUENCE IN ENG- 

LAND? By Mr. Cunningham. No. 131. 4S pp. 8vo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This work explains how John Stuart Mill by his book 
served to attract the attention of English economists from 
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the new methods of economic investigation which William 
Roscher, and after him the later German writers, used. As 
a result of this, prominent as Roscher was in Germany, 
none of his books have been published in England. 
Philadelphia Press. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Soctat EveninGs. A collection of pleasant enter- 
tainments for Christian Endeavor Societies and the 
home circle. By Amos R. Wells. 142 pp. 16mo, 30 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

A manual of simple games and amusements intended to 
aid the work of the social committees of a Christian 
Endeavor Society. All amusements and games deemed 
objectionable are excluded, as it is laid down as a principle 
that these social meetings should not be “ socials that could 
not be told from parties carried on by unbelievers.’’ 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Maurice, OR THE RED JAR. A tale of Magic and 
Adventure for Boys and Girls. By the Countess of 
Jersey. With illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 
190 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


MostLy Boys. Short stories. By Francis J. Finn, 
5. J., author of “Tom Playfair,” “ Percy Wynn,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 152 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sea YARNS FOR Boys. Spun by an Old Salt. By 
W. J. Henderson, Illustrated. 8vo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Although Mr. Henderson’s old sailor did not wear “a 
blue shirt with a rolling collar with anchors embroidered on 
it, nor a flat-crowned cap without a brim, nor wide trousers,” 
yet he was antique enough in his mental habit to remind you 
of Baron Munchausen and Gulliver rolled into one, and 
“moreover, also, an’ furthermore,”’ his vocabulary was, at 
least, »s old as Capt. Marryat. So there is no doubt what- 
ever, from the beginning, of his genuine sea-faring qualities. 
Mr. Henderson is something of a navigator himself; he 
knows the ocean and he loves it. He can paint such a 
marine picture with afew words as will make the jaded 
landsman breathe hard and deep, and long for the open ocean 
and the salt air, but he does not mingle his romance with 
dry, practical, information about navigation—and why should 
he? Quite apart from any question of their veracity these 
tales of the old sea-faring man of the pier are delightful 
narratives. He had been to sea many times, and in all 
kinds of craft. He had experienced many adventures with 
cyclones and sea serpents and the Flying Dutchman ; he had 
been one of the crew of a ship of which a monkey was the 
navigator and a good one, too. He had discovered an 
island ruled by small boys, who made the old folks go to 
school and spanked them, and another island ruled by girls. 
He had lived for days and days in a comfortable house on 
an iceberg, with his second cousin, Hiram Dorky, and a 
companionable but vociferous deg. And he had navigated 
a whale, of which he himself was captain and crew, and 
mast as well, his shirt being the sail, and the tail of the 
whale the rudder. Wherefore his stories do not lack variety 
of interest or picturesqueness. N. Y. Times. 


THE Divers. A Romance of Oceania. By Hume 
Nisbet, author of “Bail Up,” ‘The Bush-ranger’s 
Sweetheart,” etc. Illustrated. 395 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

A rather brutal “boy’s”’ story after the usual English 
model, with some vulgarity in it, devoted tu wild life in the 
Pacific islands and the rescue of kidnapped natives. 

THe MaGic OAK TREE AND PRINCE FILDERKIN. By 
the late Lord Brabourne (E. H. Knatchbull- Hugessen). 
Illustrated. The Children’s Library, 173 pp. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

The magic oak tree was the abode of a spiteful old fairy 
who, when a nurse was out with seventeen children, trans- 
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formed sixteen of them into frogs, Hurly Burly only escap- 
ing by being hidden under the nurse’s apron. When 
Venomista had gone, Hurly Burly came forth and set out 
upon his quest to overthrow the wicked fairy and restore his 
brothers and sisters. How he succeeded makes a story 
which will fascinate all readers of fairy lore. ‘‘ Prince 
Filderkin,” too, is a highly entertaining tale which will 
delight the juveniles. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Tony. The story of a Waif. By Laisdell Mitchell. 
Illustrated. 58 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 
Tony is a little newsboy, who is rescued from being 
trampled to death by the hoofs of a passing team, by a young 
doctor who is a staff member of a boys’ hospital, where he 
has Tony carried. The boy’s gentleness and bravery so 


endear him to the doctor that he adopts him. 
Publishers Weekly. 


TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS OF THE 
Wor_Lp. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon and then 
a Captain of several ships. With a preface by Henry 
Craik, and one hundred illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Cranford series. New volume, 381 pp. I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1 65. 

See review. 


FICTION. 
A CHILD OF THE AGF. By Francis Adams. 282 pp, 


12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
See review, 


A DousB_Le CHERRY. A story. By M. E. Winchester, 
author of ‘ Adrift in a Great City,” ‘‘ Pearl of the Sea,” 
etc. Illustrated. 442 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Claude and Roy Deveyne are two motherless boys, brought 
up by a father whose pride is bis only heritage. They live in 
great poverty; but luckily, though there is a great difference 
in their ages, the boys are devoted friends. The title of the 
book is based on a promise made to the father after a dis- 
cussion on a double cherry between the two brothers. “I 
was thinking,” cried Roy, “that you and I, though we are 
so different to look at, are yet, like these two berries, on one 
stem. We depend on each other, that is what I mean. If 
one of us went away, got broke off, so to say, there would 
be a very ugly mark left from where that one had gone. So 
we may just make up our minds that we are to be all our 
lives long like a double cherry, and stick together.’’ Their 
father, much struck with this remark, makes the boys promise 
to stick to each other, to “ be a double cherry always.’’ Soon 
afterwards Mr. Deveyne dies, and the real struggle for exist- 
ence with the two boys begins. The author has depicted 
with terrible vividness the sufferings of the brothers, and the 
sin and squalor that surround them. The happy ending to 
these chapters of misery leaves us with a pleasant impres- 
sion of what otherwise would be too miserable a story for 
young people. London Saturday Review. 


BALLADS IN Prose. By Nora Hopper. Witha title- 
page and cover by Walter West. 177 pp | With glos- 
sary. Square I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20 

The reader will find some Irish stories of curious and 
unusual interest in “Ba'lads in Prose.” It is sad and 
strange enough where the King’s granddaughter, Tuag of 
the Yellow Hair, goes forth from Tara at the love call of 

Manannan, who is god of the Irish seas. _It is pitiful where, 

an hour before the dawn, as she dances upon the yellow 

sand, the sea children sweep in upon her and drag her down 
to her death in the waters; and strange is the death of 

Fer Fi, the man dressed in the gentle color, Manannan’s 

messenger, who floats in from the sea with the wonderful 

green-hilted dagger in his heart; and great indeed is the 
sorrow of Mananna himself, who has had since no other 
love and lady, and the voice of whose sorrow you may still 
hear in the sea music on any moonlight night. We have 
here, too, the story of Maurice Dwyer, who pledged his soul 
to the Evil One in exchange for the soul of his mother; 
and the story of “ Ialuan,"”” which is fanciful and queer 
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enough; and a number besides, all characteristic, and all 
well told. It will interest the reader and tax his ingenuity to 
trace the symbolical meanings of these strange tales of one of 
the most impressionable and imaginative of peoples. Verses 
of a similar character are intermingled with the prose stories. 
The whole work is admirably accomplished, and will be 
sure to recommend itself, N. Y. Sun. 


BEYOND THE City. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
“The White Company,” etc. “ The Playwright’s Daugh- 
ter.” By Annie Edwards. American series. 92 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
“A Study in Scarlet,” etc. Globe 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 


BEYOND THE CIty. 
“Micah Clarke,”’ 
Library. 180 pp. 
42 cents. 


CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE SCHOONER “ CENTIPEDE.”’ 
By Lieut. Henry A. Wise, U. Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

Here is a prime nautical story in the older style, as 
“ Harry Gringo ”’ used to write it. It has an endless amount 
of go in it, and abounds with pirates, bloodthirsty villains, 
whose fingers are always on the triggers of their pi tols, and 
whose knives constantly gleam and flash. Then there is 
the steady old seaman, Captain Brand, who is as true as 
steel. Lieut. Wise (many readers do not know that he 
became commander and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 

Ordnance and Hydrography) was thirty years ago the popu- 

lar American writer for the men who floated on the seas, 

and ever o many landlubbers, too, enjoyed him. 
N. Y. 

Discorps. By George Egerton, author of ‘ Key- 
note.”’? 245 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Nothing can be more positively unwholesome than “ Dis- 
cords.’”’ The pity is that so much literary power is wasted 
in the treatment of distasteful topics. Depend upon it, the 
unadorned tale of human wretchedness strikes more deeply 


when told without a superabundance of gewgaws. 
ms X 


Times. 


. 


Times. 


Dust AND LAURELS. A Study in Nineteenth Century 
Womanhood. By Mary L. Pendered. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 266 pp. 1I2mo,75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The author tells us that this novel is a protest against 
‘our weak dread of seeing things as they are, instead of as 
we try to think we should like them to be.’”’ She thinks we 
have done so much idealizing that it becomes necessary “ to 
remind ourselves that men and women are not roses and 
lilies.’ The danger of regarding men and women as roses 
and lilies does not seem very imminent. There are too 
many Veronicas in real life; also too many blacklggs of the 
stamp of Fordyce Dalton. We think the danger quite of an 
opposite character; the main difficulty for the man of the 
world is to prevent himself from becoming a social cynic, and 
the novelists will do us a better service by giving us 
“idealism”? than by portraying types which we, meet at 
every turn—men and women whose lack of restraint renders 
them a torture to themselves and a danger to those with 
whom they come in contact. We may, indeed, be thankful 
for the Sylvia Fords of life. We only wish Miss Pendered 
had laid more stress upon her freshness and sympathetic 
nature. The world is made up of shadow and sunlight, each 
necessary to the other. We need not dwell too much in 
either; but the artist need not be at pains to overload his 
palette with dark colors. Philadelphia Bulletin, 


A Tale of Religious Liberty. 
Illustrated. 351 pp. 12mo, 


In Epitua's Days. 
By Mary E. Bamford. 

94 cents; by mail, $1.08. 

The story is placed in England in the reign of Henry VIII, 

and in the low countries when they were under the rule of 

Charles V and his son, Philip II, The story deals mostly 

with the persecutions of the ‘ Ana-baptists.’’ 

Publishers Weekly 
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In STRANGE Company. A story of Chili and the . 
Southern Seas. By Guy Beothby, author of “On the 
Wallaby.” Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Neely's 
International Library. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

That Mr. Boothby’s tale is widely improbable is, of no 
great consequence. He has, at least, been enabled to con- 
struct and bring to its eventful development a story of 
remarkable and absorbing interest. The principal scenes 
are laid in Chili and the South American waters, and 
Mr. Boothby has provided his readers with very realistic 
reproductions of that part of the world. Of the personz 
dramatis in the story, the shifty rascal Marmaduke Plowden 
is admirably portrayed, though, as we have already observed, 
some of the situations are hardly possible, while Juanita, who 
is almost, if not quite, the heroine of the tale, has enlisted 
the author’s sympathy, and is sure to make her place in the 
affections of the reader. Jack Ramsay, the bluff, hearty, 
honest sailor, is an admirable foil to the villain of the story. 
His heroism throughout is thoroughly unselfish, and one is 
only too glad to find at the end of the tale that he is able to 
wed the lady of his affections. The jJlustrations are con- 
tributed by Mr. Stanley Wood, who has caught to an 
unusual degree the inspirations of the strange and exciting 
scenes he so skilfully delineates. London Bookseller. 


IN THE L1on’s MoutH. The story of Two English 
Children in France. 1789-1793. By Eleanor C. Piice, 
author of **A Lost Battle,” “A Loyal Mind,’’ etc. 
354 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Julius Maynard, the uncle of an English girl of fifteen 
and of a lad of thirteen, is the prime rascal. Mr. Penn, the 
lawyer of King’s Cross, is the lesser villain. Betty and 
Constantine Maynard ought to have a fine inheritance, but 
Uncle Julius and the lawyer want to cheat them out of their 
fortune. It is just at the outbreak of the French Revolution 
and the storming of the Bastile, when the English girl and 
boy are shipped off to some small rural town, Mercy le Roy, 
where M. Durand, another rascal in the employ of the bad 
Julius, is to take care of them. The author presents a pic- 
ture of France during the Revolution, and in this sinister 
setting are placed the English children. They become fugi- 
tives, have many narrow escapes, and finally return to Eng- 
land. N.Y. Times. 


In WILD Rose Time. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of “Larry,’’ “In the King’s Country,’’ ete. 
299 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is the twenty-fourth novel of about this size by Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, who from a residence in north New 
Jersey has written at length on American life. ‘his novel 
begins in the slums of a great city and has no special local 
color, 

JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 
author of “ Bonaventure,” “ Dr. Sevier,’’ etc 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


By George W. Cable, 
513 pp- 


By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Archer. The Green Tree Library. Limited 
edition. 164 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43 

The latest work of Ibsen is a three-act “ social Grama”’ 
that betrays no sign of decaying powers and contains no 
suggestion of a change of heart. The Norwegian philo- 
sopher holds to his oft-expressed ideas of individualism and 
human responsibility; is true to his doctrine of heredity, 
moral as well as physical, and continues to impress upon his 
countrymen the weakness of will and lack of purpose he 
finds in the Scandinavian character. Alfred Allmer- is poor 
and presumably a type of pensive, blue-eyed, manly beauty. 

He has intellect, but no fixed aim; he has a troublesome 

conscience, a great measure of self-love, and a weak will. 

He is an orphan, with a young half sister, Asta, whose 

whole life is devoted to caring for him. He meets a rich, 

beautiful, passionate woman, one whom the circumstances of 
life might have made either a Mrs. Alving or a Hedda 

Gabler, for she does not lack will power. She loves All- 

mers, He is fascinated by her great beauty and willing 
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enough to exchange poverty for wealth. So they are 
married, and for years he is under the spell of her beauty 
and passion. 
Asta, becomes an instructor of youth in Christiania, The 
dialogue in Mr. Archer’s translation is terse, suggestive, 
forcible and has never a word too much for the dramatic 
idea. The play will stir the Ibsenites profoundly, and will 
be read with interest by the disinterested, intelligent persons 
who admire the Norwegian’s dramatic gift and care nota 
jot for his philosophy; while the fanatics of the other 
extreme, who hold Ibsen to be an industrious, shrewd old 
fellow, with a countenance like a tabby cat, who deals with 
mere commonplaces and makes them attractive to the blasé 
simpletons by serving them up in a nasty way, will find 
nothing in it to change their opinion. The book is very 
nice, mechanically speaking, with pretty covers, good paper, 
and good printing, but in a literary sense it is not a nice 
book. NV. Y. Times. 


In MARKEY Overt. A novel. By James Payn, 
author of “ Beggar on Horseback,”’ etc. 302 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


MapaME SaAns-GENE. Historical romance of the 
Revolution, the Consulate and the Empire. By Vic- 
torien Sardou, in collaboration with Emile Moreau and 
Edmond Lepelletier. Translated by A. Curtis Bond. 
Illustrated by A. Burnham Shute. 494 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.76. 

See review. 


MARTHA. By Hutton C. Hamilton. 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
A play fitted to read, rather than act, in which Americans 
temporarily in Spain are introduced. 


More “SuHort Sixes.” By H.C. Bunner. Iilus- 
trated by C. J. Taylor. 229 pp. Puck’s Stories. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

See review. 


136 pp. 12mo, 


NAVAL CADET CARLYLE’S GLOVE. 
Gorham. Tait’s Kenilworth series. 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A strong novel of the “ society” sort; in which there are 
tense situations, such as might be expected when the char- 
acters are studied. The finale is tragic; a clever bit of 
descriptive work. Washington Star. 


RONBAR; A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. By R. L. 
Dement. 257 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


St. JoHN’s WooINnG. A story. By M. G. McClelland, 
author of “ Oblivion,’ “ Princess,” etc. Illustrated. 

175 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
«St. John’s Wooing ”’ is a dainty little volume containing 
a very pleasing story admirably related. The pretty illustra- 
tions in pen and ink add greatly to the charm of the romance. 


Philadelphia Press. 


By Iona Oakley 


34° pp. I2mo, 


6,000 Tons OF GOLD. By H. R. Chamberlain, 349 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

The wonderful experiences of the Scotsman, Duncan 
Fraser, and his fiiend the American, Robert Brent, in “ Six 
Thousand Tons of Gold,’ are set forth with such an appear- 
ance of realty as to make them quite convincing. Fraser's 
wanderings have brought him into contact with the aged 
chief of a Patagonian tribe, who becomes his friend. The 
leaders of this tribe are distressed by the possession of an 
enormous supply of gold on their land; they have no use for 
this wealth, and are fearful that its existence may become 
known and lay them open to attack, They give Fraser a 
portion of it, and agree that, for certain stores which he is to 
procure for them, they will give him the rest, and will get it 
ready for removal against his return. He returns with 
Brent, and the enormous treasure is eventually removed 
with the greatest secrecy to New York, not, however, before 
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Fraser has succumbed. Brent finds himself the master of so 
many millious as to threaten the entire disorganization of the 
money markets of the world. He has called such a Frank- 
enstein’s monster into being as it takes an international con- 
ference to cope with. The story of the obtaining of the * six 
thousand tons of gold," and of the sinking of the greater 
part of it in mid-Atlantic, is most interestingly set forth. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


SLUM STORIES OF Lonpon. Neighbors of Ours. By 
Henry W. Nevinson. With frontispiece. 238 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


THE ATiACK ON THE MILL, AND THREE SKETCHES 
oF War. By Emile Zola. Illustrated by E. Courboin. 
116 pp. 4f2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Those who have not read Zola’s “* Attaque du Moulin”? in 
the original, may now make its acquaintance in this transla- 
tion, which, though not of the very first idiomatic excellence, 
is thoroughly intelligible. The story is one of the author’s 
‘“‘short”’ ones, and relates, as most persons are aware, an 
episode in the Franco-Prussian war. It is heartrendingly 
sad, with a sadness that might have been avoided. Had 
Dominique only remained in hiding an hour—even half an 
hour—longer, he might have rejoined Francoise in safety, 
and the two been wed, and lived happily ever after, as the 
fairy tales say. But life and truth are of other stuff, and the 
tragic conclusion came because it “ had to come.” 

London Bookseller. 


THE BirTH OF A SOUL. A Psychological Study. By 
Mrs. A, Phillips, author of “* Benedicta,”’ “ Man Pro- 
poses,” etc. Rialto series. 336 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE Despotic Lapy. By W. E. Norris, author of 
‘* Matthew Austin,”’ ** Matrimony,’’ “* Heaps of Money,” 
etc, 172 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

If one is weary of everything that causes intellectual effort 
and wishes to be amused, let him take up the above book, 
throw himself upon a lounge or into an easy chair and he 
will spend an hour or more very pleasantly, The story is 
light and funny. A young man is in love with a pretty girl 
who has avery ambitious mother. This mother is the widow 
of a man “t who was said to have amassed a large fortune in 
one of the Australian colonies and who had been knighted 
because he had been something or other out there.” But 
after the death of her husband she leaves Australia and comes 
to London, ostensibly to work for the conversion and reform 
of the denizens of this wicked city, but in reality to marry 
her daughter into the ranks of the more ancient nobility. 
But the daughter and a young artist meet at a parlor musicale 
and the mother’s hopes and plans are in danger of being 
frustrated. It avails nothing that the artist becomes sud- 
denly very religious, wears a long face and frequents the 
prayer-meeting, occupying a prominent seat when Lady 
Maunsell is to take charge of the meeting. Nothing helps 
him. The more he tries to gain her good will the colder 
the shoulder she turns upon him, A friend attempts to aid 
him, but his efforts make matters worse. Finally the father 
of the artist, General Langdale, a genial man of the world, 
is taken into the son’s confidence and offers to see what he 
can do. The interviews between the general and Lady 
Maunsell are very amusing, especially when the general 
recognizes in the stern woman before him Polly Jackson, the 
pretty rope dancer of earlier days. Then the game is in his 
own hand, and with a little strategy on his part all comes 
out well for the lovers. Although the story is light it is well- 
told and the secret of its pleasing is its rapid movement, its 
conciseness and the unexpected and humorous solution of 
absurd problems. Boston Transcript. 


THE FLOWER OF GALA WATER, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of “ Girls of a Feather,” 
“The Beads of Tasmer,” etc. With illustrations by 
C. Kendrick. The Choice series. 392 pp. I2mo 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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Besides the leading article, this has in it, “ Magnolia,” 
“Romance of Cradock Manor,’ and “ Polly Drrenzy’s 
Brothers,”’ all stories of the ‘* Ledger’ order.) 


THE Goop SHip Monwock. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of “ The Tragedy of Ida Noble,” “ The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,” etc. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 259 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Mr. Clark Russell's last story is not so well constructed as 
some of his earlier ones have been. The narrator is sup- 
posed to be an old woman who had been taken to sea when 
she. was a young girl, yet her language throughout is that 
of a finished sailor, knowing every technical term, and 
relating every idle detail of the voyage as though she were 
writing her log from day to day. So far as her personality 
is concerned, all is artificial and impossible; but the tale 
itself is a stirring account of villainy on the high seas. The 
central incident is the picking up of twelve men in an open 
boat, who turn out to be pirates; and, as it had been 
arranged that they should be so picked up before the 
Mohock left England, the reader will perceive that Mr. Clark 
Russell has his work cut out for him to make his incidents 
square with rrobability. It must be admitted, however, that 
this book contains a good deal of the charm which its author 
has led his admirers to expect from him. Atheneum. 


THE GOLDEN House. A novel. By Charles Dudley 
Warner, author of “ A Little Journey in the World,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. IT. Smedley. 346 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

See review. 


THE GREAT GOD PAN AND THE INMosT LIGHT. By 
Arthur Machen, author of “ The Chronicle of Clemen- 
dy,” etc. 234 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

We are of the opinion that any moral and right-minded 
reader of this book must very heartily wish that it had 
never been written. So strangely terrible are its suggestions 
that its perusal leaves an evil odor on the air of the mind, 
and we are unable to discover any counterbalance in the 

way of lesson or deduction. The opening scene, where a 

beautiful and innocent girl is subjected to an experiment on 

the part of a conscienceless man of science which fails, so 
that by a revolution in brain force her harmless life becomes 
noxious and poisonous to the last degree to all with whom 
she comes into contact thereafter, seems to us horrible and 
unpardonable. Literary World. 


By Robert Buchanan. Mun- 
185 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
ro’s Library of Popular Novels. 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


THE MARK O' THE DEIL, AND OTHER NORTHUM- 
BRIAN TALES. By Howard Pease, author of “ Border- 
land Studies.” 166 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Howard Pease’s collection of Northumbrian stories 
are original and well told. He deserves the thanks of his 
readers, for toning down the dialect; dialects are generally 
a labor and a weariness, and unless spoken convey little to 
the mind. Mr. Pease has, however, managed his dialect 
with much skill, and it can be understood by any one. 
Perhaps the best of the stories is the one called “* The Two 
Marrows: or, Mates,’’ where two friends fall in love with 
the same girl. “ The Judgment,” describing a rough-and- 
ready trial by ordeal, is graphic and vigorous, and so is 
**Linkhouse Bill.’ Mr. Pease always seizes on any humor- 
eus points in his situations, and nothing in the way of 
ancient lore or traditions escapes him. It is a strenge instance 
ef the perversion of things that a “sherry muir” is still in 
the Cheviots a synonym for a hopeless confusion ; the epithet 
tracing its origin to the battle of Sheriff muir, where “ some 
say that he won, and some say that we won, and some say 
that none won at a’, man.” London Saturday Review. 
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THE OpposITE House. A novel. By Nataly Von 
Eschstruth, author of “ A Priestess of Comedy,” “ Her 
Little Highness,’ etc. Translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford. With illustrations by H. M. Eaton. 
The Choice series. 282 pp. I2mo, paper, 4¢ 
by mail, 42 cents. 


ents: 
cents 5. 


The handsome young hero is trom the merchant class of 
Germans; his father had made an immense fortune in a 
mill, which the son had largely squandered at the gaming- 
table and upon a beautiful dancer. His life breaks his 
mother’s heart, her sudden death bringing his reckless career 
to a standstill. He determines to reform, and is upheld in 
his intentions by the young Baroness who lives in “the 
opposite house.’”? These young people love each other, but 
for a long time are separated by class prejudices, and the 
bitter enmity of a discarded mistress and her equally un- 
scrupulons partner in vice. Publishers Weekly, 


By A. Conan Doyle. 


8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 


THE PARASITE. A story. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
88 cents. 

“The Parasite’ is another of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
capital stories having for a background the profession of 
which he is a member. It is a study of mesmeric and 
hypnotic phenomena. A scholarly physician, sceptical of all 
save material things, is compelled to acknowledge the subtle 
and elusive influence of a female medium. Notwithstanding 
her physical defurmity and facial homeliness, the medium 
who falls in love with the doctor exerts her influence so 
powerfully that he is drawn to her at most unconscionable 
hours of the day and night. But the doctor does not yield 
without struggling valiantly against such despotism, and 
although he is a severe sufferer he is happily released in the 
end. ‘The story is admirably told, and there is present in 
the volume that indefinable grace of style characteristic of 
Dr. Doyle’s best work. Philadelphia Press. 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Princess 
Maleine, The Intruder, The Blind, The Seven Prin 
cesses. Translated by Richard Hovey. The Green 
Tree Library. 369 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.23. 

A Belgian dramatist, whose weird but affected method 
produces an effect secured by no other author. Several of 
these plays have been before translated into English, but this 
is the most important publication yet made of his work. 


THE Ratstons. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“ A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Katharine Landerdale,” etc. In 
two volumes. 340, 336 pp. I12mo, $1.50; by mail, 


$1.66. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF BARON Mvn- 
CHAUSEN, Illustrated by William Strang and J. B. 
Clark. With an introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 
299 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

The introduction Mr. T, Seccombe has written contains a 
good deal that is worth reading, but we stumble at the out- 
set on being told that it is curious that of “that class of 
literature to which Munchausen belongs—that namely, of 
voyages imaginares’’—the three great types should al! have 
been created in England, “ Utopia,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and “ Gulliver.” It is plain from this that Mr. Seccombe 
has never traveled with Sir John Maundeville, Bishop Pon- 
toppidan, nor with Sinbad the Sailor. ‘* Munchausen”’ 
first appeared in London in 1785; the second edition is 
dated 1786, while the author, Rudolph Eric Raspe, was 
serving as assay-master to the Dolcoath mines, after which 
he removed to Sutherlandshire, and to the grief of Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbster, seems to have become the prototype to 
a certain extent of Scott’s Dousterswivel. Removing to 
Ireland as a mining adventurer, he, just a hundred years 
ago, died at Muckross, Mr. Seccombe might as well have 
added to his text a certain number of explanatory and his- 
torical notes where ‘Time has made the allusions obscure 
and if the “ Baron” was to be treated seriously, he deserved 
spi ndex, London Athenaum, 
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THEATRICALS. Second series. The Album, the 
Reprobate. By Henry James. 416 pp. I2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.51. 

A few months ago we welcomed a volume by Mr. James, 
containing a couple of comedies. In the present one we 
have a worthy successor to that earlier book, ‘* The Album’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Reprobate”’ are both full of Bright crisp dialogue, 
and both succeed, in an eminent degree, in making the 
speakers appear to us as fully rounded characters. The story 
of the first piece, although it centres in a dying man, is 
distinctly suggestive of comedy. Mr. Bedford is reported to 
be dying, while his house is full of guests; Grace Jesmond, 
his amanuensis, sees to the guests: departures, and all go, 
with the exception of Lady Basset, Maud Vanneck, and 
Teddy Ashdown. The two ladies learn that Sir Ralph 
Damant is telegraphed for, and, looking upon him as the 
certain heir, they determine to stay and set their caps for 
him, while Teddy stays because Maud stays. Suddenly an 
artist comes in, and is hailed by the ladies as “ Sir Ralph.” 
He is in reali:y Mark Bernal, another cousin of Mr. Bed- 
ford’s, who has been long supposed to be dead. The dying 
man does nct live long enough to make a will in favour of 
Mark, although he had clearly intended making him his 
heir. ‘The comedy proceeds most amusingly right up to the 
unexpected close, when Sir Ralph, that he may escape from 
the clutches of Lady Basset, gives up to Mark the estate. 
Mr. Henry James proves himself once more a true master of 
comedy. ‘Ihe author contributes an interesting prefatory 
“ Note’ of ten pages on the subject of writing for the stage. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


VERNON’S AuNT. Being the Oriental Experience 
of Miss Lavinia Moffat. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), author of “A Daughter of To- 
day.” “A Social Departure,” etc, With illustrations 
by Hal Hurst. 162 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

See review. 


Vistas. By William Sharp.’ The Green Tree 
Library. 182 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.21. 

An attempt to find a new method and material between 
prose and poetry, in which the imagination is fancy free and 
the soul vibrates to each emotional breeze and glows to each 
new vision, according to the go pel of Maeterlinck. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BECKONINGS FROM LITTLE HANDs. Eight Studies 
in Child-Life. With designs and drawings by the 
author, and with process-work copies from photographs. 
166 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


STUDIES IN MODERN Music. Second series. Fred- 
erick Chopin, Anton Dvorak, Johannes Brahms. By 
W. H. Hadow, M.A. With four portraits. 304 pp. 
8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

In the new series of studies Mr Hadow establishes his 
own basis of musical criticism in three chapters on musical 
form. He admits that no definite rule can be given for de- 
ciding whether a thematic idea is fine or trivial ; but he asserts 
that even when it does not carry with it in the mere enuncia- 
tion a conviction of its nobility, its strength or weakness 
must speedily be revealed when it is submitted to the pro- 
cesses of musical development, He holds that music must 
not be judged by its mere appeal to the ear, nor even by its 
emotional properties. Sensuous sweetness soon palls because 
its pleasure is too elementary and is incapable of sustaining 
interest. The emotional effects of music are too variable to 
afford a basis of judgment. These effects depend too largely 
upon the temperament of the hearer and often upon unstable 
physical condition. In addition to his chapters of musical 
form, Mr. Hadow has written interesting and richly suggest- 
ive essays on Chopin, Dvorak and Brahms. We wish for 
his own sake and ours that he had known a little more about 
Dr. Dvorak’s recent productions, but his views on the famous 
Bohemian are very readable. The volume, as a whole, is a 
valuable contribution to musical literature. N.Y. Times. 
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THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN ALLARD. A Private 
Diary. Edited by Garnet Smith. 305 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

Not since the appearance of Amiel’s “ Journal Intime’’ 
has there been published a book for bookish and thoughtful 
readers so brilliantly suggestive and satisfactory as “‘ The 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard.” On every page of this 
volume there is luminous evidence of the author’s rare gifts 
of scholarship. He is, moreover, a thinker, a dreamer, too, 
and a poet. The author empties in copious stream his 
reservoir of reflections, philosophical, religious, literary and 
social. The trend of his thought is conspicuously speculative 
in the misty regions of metaphysics; but all the ‘ melan- 
choly ” tends to an optimism, sweet and serene. If anyone 
should feel impatience at the formidable front of learning he 
shows—and perhaps the quotations in German, French, 
Latin and Greek are needlessly lavish—the book is not for 
him, as is not the deeper ‘ Melancholy ” of Burton. 

hiladelphia Press. 


THE RIGHTS AND PRETENSIONS OF THE ROMAN SEE. 
Lectures delivered in 1894 under the auspices of the 
Church Club of New York. 272 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 57 cents. 

The lectures gathered in the volume are the natural sequel 
of the course in 1893 on “ The Six C2cumenical Councils of 
the Undivided Catholic Church,”” The subject is developed 
throughout the six lectures in the volume with unusual learn- 
ing, lucidity and charm of style. Philadelphia Press. 


WOMEN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD; OR, HINTS AND 
HELPs TO PRosPERITy. By One of Them. 322 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE S COMEDY OF A WINTER'S TALE. With 
frontispiece. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. 161 pp. and notes. 32mo, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES OF THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF KING JOHN. With frontispiece. With preface, glos- 
sary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 133 pp, and notes, 
32mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Two more volumes of this exquisite issue with introduc- 
tion, Cambridge text, glossary and notes, paper and print 
perfect. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES: 

Friend of the People. By Mary Rousell. 

Health and Condition of the Active and Sedentary, By Nathaniel 
E, Yorke-Davies. 

The Devil’s Playground. A novel by John Mackie, and dealing 
with frontier life in Canada, 

The Face and the Mask, A collection of short stories by 
Robert Barr, 

Dame Prism. By Miss Margaret H. Mathews. 

Stories for All the Year. By Katharine McDowell Rice 

A Girl’s Life in Virginia before the War. By Miss Letitia M,. 
Burwell. 

Daily Food, By Frederick C, Gordon. 

The Book Hunter. By Burton. 

Popular Sayings Dissected. 


E& J.B. YOUNG & CO.: 
The Religion of the Crescent; or, Islam: its Strength, its Weak- 
ness, its Origin, its Influence, By the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdal!, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
The Song of Ham. A Tale of the New South, By Low's 
Pendleton, 
Lucien de Rubempré. By Honoré de Balzac, 
History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Hamack, Translated from 
the third German Edition. By Mrs. Buchanan, 
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ROBERTS’ BROTHERS—continued : TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Tales from Scott. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. With an introe 
duction by Edward Dowden, LL, D. 

Molieré’s Dramatic Works, Translated by Katharine Prescott Constance Cary Harrison, 


Wormeley, the translator of Balzac’s Novels. This edition will 


Portrait (detached): 


: ci BroGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: 
nelude a preface to Moliére’s works by H. de Balzac, criticisms 


om the author by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, portraits by Coypel and 
Mignard, and decorative title pages by Updike, and will be 


Constance Cary Harrison, 261. 
Charles F. Dole, 265. 


’ ‘ George Egerton (Mrs. Clairmonte), 26 
ssued at short intervals in duodecimo volumes, leather backs. Pr ee Ars. Clai ee 


Vol. Ill. Les Femmes Savantes; Le Malade Imaginaire MISCELLANY : 


Vol. IV. L'Avare; Don Juan; Les Facheux. intiicituaas Chien. aan 
9 *3/ 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Popular Works : With the New Books, 259. 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes From the German Capital, 263. 
An Inland Voyage. Who Wrote“ The Raven?” 264. 
The Silverado Squatters. 
= ? Reviews : 
l'reasure Island. 
Prince Otto. A Romance, Emily Dickinson’s Letters, 267. 
Modern German Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph, D. Madame Sans-Géne, 268. 
On the Russo-German Frontier, 269. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: Dean Church, 270. 


Louisiana Folk Tales, translated and edited by Alcée Fortier. The Crusaders and Their Work, 271. 
Fast ind Thanksgiving Days of New England. By Rev. Wm. The Land of the Sun, 272. 
De Loss Love, Jr. The Memoirs of a King’s Son, 272. 


A Half Century with Judges and Lawyers. By Joseph A. Travels in the East, 273. 
Wiilart, Maspero’s Dawn on C:vilization, 273. 
Stories of the Foot Hills. By Mrs. Margaret C. Graham. The Modern Temple and Templars, 274. 


Latin Poetry. By R. Y. Tyrrell, Professor in the University of Maria Edgeworth As She Was, 275. 
Dublin. The Colonial Cavalier, 276. 


Land Birds and Game Birds of New England. By Henry D. Lives of the Chief Magistrates of the United States, 276. 


Minot, edited by Wm, Brewster. 
Out of the East. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Plays of Shakespeare. By Henry J. Ruggles. 


Vernon’s Aunt, 277. 

Gulliver’s Travels, 278. 

Scotchmen in Antarctic Waters, 279. 
Occult Japan, 279. 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS: Mr. Cable’s‘New Novel, 280. 

More “‘ Short Sixes,”” 281, 

Maurice ; or, The Red Jar, 281, 

New York Life in Fiction, 282. 

The Ideal and the Real Combined, 282. 


Voyages and Travels of Capt. Basil Hall. 

My Strange Rescue, and Other Stories of Sport and Adventures in 
Canada, By J. Macdonald Oxley. 

Littte Orphans; or, The Story of Triidchen and Darling. By M, 
H. Cornwali Legh. Poetry : 

Ampthiii Towers. By Albert J. Foster, M.A. Doubt, 266. 

Princess Louise. A Tale of the Stuarts. By Crona Temple. 

Nono; or, The Golden House, A Tale of Swedish Life. 


The Time to Love, 284. 
Dante, 284. 

Sarah S. Baker. Nature’s Trust, 298, 
“Tuck-Up” Tales. By Aunt Dweedy. 
Handbook of Common Things and Useful Information. ASKED AND ANSWERED, 234. 
Handbook of Popular Science, By John Gall. Onrruaay, 28% 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: Nores, 283. 


The Adventures of Jones. By Hayden Carruth. Descerptive Lust, 235. 

The Helpful Science. By St. George Mivart. 

Green’s Short History. A Short Histo-y of the English People 
By John Richard Green. NATURE'S TRUST. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. A Novel. By Walter Besant 

The Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By John Bigelow. I hear the voices of the breeze 

The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge, and Other Stories. By Charles That trust their secrets to the trees. 
Egbert Craddock. 

A Farm-House Cobweb. A Novel. By Emory J. Haynes. I hear the busy little brook 

The Parables and their Home: The Parables by the Lake. By That fills with music all the nook. 
William H. Thomson, M. D. 

Rhodes’s United States. Vol. III. History of the United States I see the gentian bells of blue 
from the Compromise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes That know the way to catch the dew. 

Modern Missions in the East. Their Methods, Successes, and 
Limitations, By Edward A, Lawrence, D. D I see the tendrils of the vine 

Men Born Equal. A Novel. By Harry Perry Robinson. Around the trees know how to twine 

The Literature of the Georgian Era, By William Minto 

Hippolyte and Golden-Leak. Two stories. By George Bassett I see the bees know where to go 

With the Procession, A Novel. By Henry B, Fuller. And sip the sweet in sunny glow. 

Lhe Martyred Fool. A Novel. By David Christie Murray. 

Four American Universities, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and I see not who is at the helm 
‘olumbia, ‘Ihe article on Harvard is written by Professor Forever guiding all this realm. 
Charles Eliot Norton, that on Yale by Professor Arthur T. 

Hadley, Princeton, is treated by Professor William M. Sloane, Dear souls that falter in the dust, 
and P.ofessor Brander Matthews writes of Columbia. In guardian Nature learn to trust. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS: From “ Jn the Garden and Other Poems,’ 
Yn a False Charge. By Seward W. Hopkins. by Zmily Elizabeth Veeder. 
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